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As I have already noted, women form the great majority 
among the teachers in the United States. The same is verified 
and perhaps in an even greater degree in regard to the institutes 
and schools for the Deaf. The reasons of this fact are many and 
various, but I think that I am not far from the truth in saying 
that this is owing principally to the circumstance that the men 
devote themselves by preference to industry and commerce. 
Besides, the salaries of teachers, although not miserably small 
as in Europe and especially in the Latin countries, do not corres- 
pond generally to the needs of professional men, except in the 
case of the high schools and Universities. There is also the 
reason of the disproportion between the male and female popu- 
lation. According to the latest census, in some of the States 
there is a proportion of three or four women to one man. Besides, 
it is necessary to consider the large development. given to the 
education of women. One observes that they have more oppor- 
tunity for study and hence are better prepared for teaching. The 
Normal schools are more frequented by girls than boys, and 
therefore, in consequence, the majority of the primary classes are 
entrusted to women. 


_—— 


Translated from the Italian for THE AssociaTION REVIEW by the 
author. Begun in the June, 1904, number. 
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In regard to the special education of the Deaf, Blind, and 
defective children, it happens very often that women are best 
adapted for this teaching. 

But how are they prepared for this particular kind of teach- 
ing? This is the first question which comes into the mind of the 
visitor. For me personally this question was one of great 
interest in my researches. The observations made in this direc- 
tion had convinced me that the majority of special teachers are 
prepared and renewed from time to time in the schools them- 
selves, by means of practice, made under the guidance of the 
regular teachers. This is a great advantage for many schools, 
because the young-lady teachers bring into the class an enthu- 
siasm and life which would be lacking with the tired-out regular 
teachers. It happens in fact in the American schools as in the 
majority of European countries, not excepting those which, like 
Italy, England, and Germany, have special Normal schools for 
training teachers. There is, however, a substantial difference, 
which cannot escape one who observes carefully and closely this 
process of substitution and renovation in the teaching corps. 
While with us the substitution is often made suddenly of persons 
who not only have not had a special preparation, but also are 
almost strangers to the principles of general Pedagogy; in the 
American schools the system is based first of all upon a solid 
fund of studies and on didactic abilities not common. They 
always give preference to one who in some manner or other has 
acquired an experience of the difficulties of teaching and in the 
knowledge of the special conditions of the pupils. From this 
comes the great agility of the women teachers of the Kinder- 
garten and Primary schools to adapt themselves to the nature 
and needs of the children. This aptitude depends principally 
upon the culture they have acquired and which enables them to 
teach the objective method in a truly admirable manner. Every 
teacher makes use of drawing and water-colors to supply the need 
of objective representation, not only of things, but also of events 
and familiar scenes, by means of which a clear idea of a situation 
or an event is given to the eye and mind of a child. 

We have other systems: with us one who does not know 
anything at all is preferred, because, they say, he has less preten- 
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sions and succeeds better. Then the Committees give their 
approval and, if necessary, they even ask for a patent ad honorem, 
or even a motuproprio of the King, and thus the finishing touch is 
given to the work. But we are a people of genius, that has been 
settled ; and technical ability is for workmen and clodhoppers! 

Therefore, let us return to America! 

The lack of special Normal schools is compensated by study 
and practice in the schools, and thus every Institution prepares 
its own teachers. If, however, one needs to find a good private 
teacher, then the lack of a special school is evident. Private 
teachers, skilful and experienced, are not to be found, except in 
the very rare cases where someone has left teaching for some 
special, perhaps political, reason. 

After the adoption of the Oral method, however, the need of 
a special school for training teachers has been more and more 
felt. In 1892, the American Association which was founded more 
than ten years ago with the object of promoting the teaching of 
speech to the Deaf, passed the following resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, Statistics show that the training schools for 
teachers of the deaf at present existing in America do not supply 
a sufficient number of trained teachers of articulation to meet 
the demand, and, 

“WHEREAS, The Clarke Institution of Northampton, Mass., 
has had for years a training class for the teachers of her own 
school; be it 

“Resolved, That the Trustees of the Clarke Institution be 
requested to enlarge their training class so as to supply teachers 
for other schools; and 

“Resolved, That the officers of this Association transmit these 
resolutions to the Trustees of the Clarke Institution.” 


This deliberation was accepted by the Trustees of the Clarke 
Institution, and since that time good teachers of articulation have 
come from the Normal class at Northampton, who are frequently 
met with in the schools of Massachusetts and the bordering 
States, 

It seems, however, to some that a school established in such 
a way preserves the character of a private Institution, and besides, 
it does not correspond to the needs of teaching based upon the 
Combined system. 
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Teachers prepared for Manual teaching graduate continually 
from the National College, which is one of the training schools 
referred to in the resolutions quoted above as still existing. Not- 
withstanding, it does not seem as if they were satisfied generally 
with these institutions for the purpose of training teachers. They 
would like to have a special Normal school founded which should 
have the character of a National Institution, and for this end the 
question has been agitated for some time in the National Senate 
and House. It is worth while to dwell a little upon the steps made 
in this direction. 

One must not forget that since the Association for promoting 
the Oral method was founded, two contrary tendencies have 
shown themselves and have spread in the field of special teaching 
of the Deaf. Hence, every time that demand from one party or 
the other is made to the Federal Government for a bill to place a 
National Normal School on a solid basis, the advocates of the 
two tendencies find themselves in opposition to each other. The 
authorities called to examine the proposals made asked the advice 
of Dr. Gallaudet and of Prof. A. G. Bell, who represent actually 
the material and moral interests of the Deaf in the United States, 
On each occasion the most perfect diplomatic form was pre- 
served as shown by the Acts which any one can examine, and 
which I quoted briefly from the discussion made in the Legisla- 
tive Chambers in 1891. I speak of this as a present question, 
because it is still unsolved. 

The point of controversy is, the employment of some of the 
Deaf graduates of the National College as teachers in the primary 
schools for deaf children. 

Granted that they wish to preserve and diffuse more largely 
the Manual teaching, or even of the various Combined systems, 
it is certain that a good number of the Deaf graduates from the 
National College could be usefully and appropriately employed 
in the schools of the various States, either as teachers of classes, 
or as instructors in the laboratories, and even as Principals of 
various departments of the Institutes. But a great part of the 
educators and scholastic authorities make today strong opposi- 
tion to the application of the old systems and are zealous pro- 
moters of the Oral method. 
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From this comes a less favorable opinion of the entrance 
into the profession of teaching of the adult Deaf, even when well 
prepared. And hence Dr. Bell was able to present recently to 
the special Committee charged with the compilation of a financial 
pill in favor of a Normal school to be annexed to the National 
College, a list of 21 Institutions whose principals opposed the 
bill in the interests of the Oral method. 

“There would be no objection, concluded Dr. Bell in his re- 
port, to an increased appropriation for the purpose of enabling 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb to employ artic- 
ulation teachers and a professor of elocution for the benefit of 
the deaf students, but there is strong objection felt to an appro- 
priation for the purposes set forth by President Gallaudet.” 

Dr. Gallaudet, on the other hand, sustained the teaching of 
signs in his schools, as well as that of speech, and affirmed that, 
judging from results, one could not legitimately oppose the em- 
ploying of the Deaf as teachers also in the Oral schools. In 
regard to economy, the Manual method has not small advantages 
over that of articulate speech. Nevertheless, Dr. Gallaudet had 
made sacrifices in order to apply the Oral method in every pos- 
sible case in the schools of his College. 

Having heard the contrary opinions, the Committee ad- 
journed the discussion and the affair passes on to the archives. 
The same thing has happened since, every time one or other of 
the opposing parties has asked for some appropriation for estab- 
lishing a Normal school. 

Before expressing my opinion, derived and confirmed by the 
direct examination of the facts and the local conditions, I must 
refer to another recent attempt made for establishing a Normal 
school in the States. 

Near Philadelphia there is an Institution which has arisen 
from the efforts of the sisters Garrett, and destined, I think, to 
win success. In this institution are collected the little deaf chil- 
dren before they are of school age, with the object of making 
them speak in the most natural manner and thus restore them to 
the society of those who hear and speak. Miss Mary Garrett, 
the only surviving of the two sisters, Principal of the Home, 
believes that the deaf child should speak as well as the hearing 
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child, and should enter,after leaving the Home,the public schools 
for normal children. Of such an ideal and of such intentions | 
will speak in another part of this book. Here the present brief 
notice is sufficient to render clear what I am about to relate. 

In 1897 (March 15), Mr. Grow introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives asking the Government for an appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars to aid in establishing Institutions 
in the States and Territories for teaching articulate speech. The 
bill presented to the Committee was ordered to be printed. .. . but 
did not pass. Miss Garrett, however, did not consider herself 
vanquished by this, and the project was presented again to the 
House of Representatives last year. It had the honor of exciting 
a lively discussion by valiant orators, but was again laid on the 
table by the majority. Being in Washington at the time, I had 
occasion to speak of the subject to a person well acquainted with 
the state of affairs, and she assured me that Miss Garrett was not 
a woman to lose courage, of which I am more than persuaded, 
having had the opportunity of meeting her several times and so 
of verifying her intelligent and active persistence. 

I would also note in passing that it must have been the 
meeting of this type of woman which suggested to Mosso his 
observation that “Perhaps the preponderating psychological 
element in the American character is the Will.” 

Now if by reason of an impossible and perhaps absurd hy- 
pothesis, I should be made to sit as arbitrator on the question, I 
really should not know how to give a definite judgment on the 
advisability of opening a Normal school in the United States for 
the training of teachers of the Deaf. Such an institution in 
fact implies consequences of the greatest importance, not only 
for the future of the schools, but also for the future of the Deaf 
themselves, and for that of their teachers. In the first place, I 
cannot conceive of a Normal school with a course of theoretic 
lessons, supplemented by a practical training of two or three 
years, unless based upon a determined method, either Oral of 
Manual. The belief that a teacher can prepare himself simul 
taneously, and in the same school, for teaching Articulation and 
the Mimic is mere fancy. In fact, what does one observe in the 
schools of the Combined system? All the teachers, with perhaps 
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some rare exceptions, use the Mimic and the Manual alphabet, 
taking no interest whatever in articulation, because they say that 
that is the business of the special Oral teacher. This lack of in- 
terest is, on the other hand, logical and natural, especially in the 
Institutes where they teach the adult deaf-mutes; but no one who 
has an even superficial idea of the teaching of Articulation, could 
fail to recognize the fact that in such conditions the task of the 
teacher of Articulation becomes an impossibility. In a few 
minutes for each class, and not even every day, that is, in the 
least possible time, he must, or ought to, accomplish alone a task 
which is even difficult in the Oral schools where the entire corps 
of teachers and assistants co-operate in school and out of school, 
to constitute the so called Oral environment which is necessary 
for the development and use of speech by the young Deaf. He 
must, in other words, accomplish a task for the meagre success 
of which many years are not sufficient in the best organized 
schools where the Oral teaching is assisted, followed, and com- 
pleted by the environment itself. The conclusion is only too 
evident : the work is not done, that is all. Nor did it seem strange 
to me that in the schools based upon the Combined system, 
speech should be so ill-treated and the results should be so poor. 
Only I felt great compassion for those poor colleagues from 
whom such teaching was expected under such wretched condi- 
tions. 

I must today agree with my esteemed friend Dr. Gallaudet, 
who never neglects an opportunity of deploring the poor results 
of Oral teaching in his own Institute. Ofcourse it is so! Forno 
one is ever occupied in correcting the speech of the pupils except 
the specialist teacher, who is charged with passing through the 
various classes to devote a few minutes to the articulation of 
children who do not pay any attention to her teaching because 
they know that afterwards the lesson will be given with the 
fingers, and that this is the chief means of every communication 
and instruction. 

Besides, to expect that they should do otherwise would be 
illogical. A teacher who can use his hands instead of his lungs 
would naturally prefer the first means of communication; and 
that not alone because it saves him trouble, although this would 
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be natural because of the noted instinct of one’s own preserva- 
tion, but also because he knows that his intervention would be 
of little use, and that his efforts could not have any appreciable 
result, from the fact that no one was occupied with the work. 
Besides, there is the program of his own particular branch of 
instruction to follow, and as Eclecticism permits the using of 
every means of instruction provided one but succeeds in giving 
the pupils the knowledge relative to the subject taught, he must 
prefer the means by which he can reach his end most quickly and 
most easily. 

Admitting, however, that it were possible to train teachers 
in the use of every expedient and didactic means, not excluding 
that of articulate speech, yet afterwards, in practice, this last 
would be neglected. But, as I have said, I cannot conceive of a 
school where teachers could be trained equally well in teaching 
the Oral and Manual methods. After what I have noted as to 
the way the Combined system is practiced, any further demon- 
stration would seem unnecessary. However, I will attempt it. 

It is well known that a good teacher should be trained for 
teaching not only by theoretic instruction, but that it is required 
that he should be able to put the theory into practice. This 
would not be possible if, during the Normal course, he were not 
given the opportunity of giving practical lessons. Now, sup- 
posing that the Normal school were annexed to the National 
College at Washington, how could a learner, no matter how 
willing, practice teaching speech? After the first lesson he wouid 
be so discouraged as to give it up entirely, and would pass on to 
another branch of teaching. 

It is also true that in the majority of American schools they 
use with success the system of the division of subjects in teach- 
ing, and that each teacher is a specialist in a given subject of 
teaching. But for the reasons stated, if the school is based upon 
the Combined system, every teacher will go his own way with 
the manual alphabet and writing and will leave to the teacher ef 
articulation the heavy burden of articulate speech. But this 
teacher of articulation, where must he have come from? Certain- 
ly not from the Normal school, because the fundamental condi- 
tions for his training are lacking there. 
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It comes as a consequence that a Normal school of the 
Combined system would not be possible, because the teachers 
trained in it could only find employment in schools of the same 
type, and would succeed only in being good Manual teachers. 
In the Oral schools, where every teacher must speak and must 
make his pupils speak, they would always prefer teachers who 
had been trained in the teaching and in the correction of speech. 
Hence the Government Normal school would not correspond to 
its object, for it would be one-sided. The same would also hap- 
pen if the Normal school should be established at the “Home for 
Little Deaf Children,” directed at present by Miss Garrett. 

She, in fact, does not wish that one should use artificial 
means in teaching speech. She says “speak to the deaf child just 
as you speak to the hearing one; by repeating and repeating the 
child will finally understand what he should do.” Allow me to 
draw a conclusion from this which may perhaps seem odious. 
While I believe that good teachers of the Mimic would graduate 
from the National College, I would not guarantee good Oral 
teachers from Miss Garrett’s school. The reason is this: The 
modern school for the Deaf requires that the teacher should have 
an anatomical-physiological knowledge of the organs of speech 
in order to discovery the causes of, and the remedies for, the 
organic and functional operations of the vocal apparatus. This 
just as much in a physical-mechanical respect as in regard to the 
psychic disorders of association, co-ordination, and reproduction 
of the Oral symbols. Now the ability and aptitude for this are 
not to be acquired by merely repeating the word to the eye of the 
deaf-mute, as the mother repeats it to the ear of the normal child. 
It would be the same as to deny to the Oral method the qualities 
of a science and art, which distinguish it and which make it a 
special branch of the science of education. 

Hence, neither of the two contending seats of learning seems 
to me suitable for the institution of a Normal school. But one 
must also note another circumstance. 

If the Normal school should be placed in the National Col- 
lege at Washington, one might be almost sure that the majority 
of the students attending it would be deaf-mutes, who, in this 
manner, would have the way opened to them of making them- 
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selves a lucrative position, and one, apparently at least, fitted for 
them. Because it is believed and it is given to be understood 
by those who wish to perpetuate the De l’Epée school, that the 
deaf-mute ought to be taught, at least during the first years, by 
deaf-mute teachers only, because of communicative sympathy. 
Leaving aside the fact that the presence of the adult Deaf is 
always a drawback to the free and perfect development of the 
Oral method, I do not believe, and could prove by specific data 
from personal experience, that the Deaf, even when well prepared 
from the Pedagogical and Didactic side, could ever succeed as 
good teachers. One may quote to me, as usual, praiseworthy 
exceptions, and also historical examples, well-known to myself, 
but historical examples and the exceptions are not sufficient to 
overthrow a principle based upon biological facts. I cannot enter 
into particulars in order to demonstrate this, as it would exceed 
the limits of these modest Notes of mine, and therefore I must 
limit myself to recalling to the attention and consideration of the 
reader one sole principle, based, as is understood, on personal 
experience. It is: “that the organic sphere and its constitution 
are reflected.in the psychical sphere as regards the disposition 
and tone of the mind.” 

For the rest, as Miss McCowen very truly said at the last 
Congress of the American Educators, “that is a sentimental sym- 
pathy that is averse to all true progress” in our teaching; “it is 
the exact opposite that we want.” The teacher of little deaf 
children must first of all know and understand the laws of mental 
development; he must be a psychologist. When a child is rebel- 
lious, the teacher must try to find out the cause, and he cannot 
reach the cause without studying the effect. Why does the child 
do this, but refuse to do that? Why is he disposed to one thing 
but takes no interest in another? The teacher must discover 
the reason why, and then only is he prepared to understand the 
needs of the child, and how to adapt himself to circumstances 
so as to base his educative work upon these causes and effects 
and the intellectual activity of the children. 

This, and many other interesting things, Miss McCowen 
said on this subject, showing that she thoroughly understood 
the important point in the training of the teachers of the Deaf. 
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Now this training should be made first of all, and above all, in 
school practice and in the study of the object to be educated; and 
the conclusion is evident that the educational work will succeed 
best when the person who dedicates himself to it is normal. 

Therefore, a Normal school, according to what has been said, 
cannot be annexed either to an Institute of the Combined system 
or to another institute which at present is in a state of mereempir- 
icism. At the most, one might renounce the idea of one unique 
Normal school, establishing many and various ones. But to this 
solution are opposed the different legislatures of the various 
States in school matters, and perhaps also the principle by which 
the Central Government abstains from legislating in matters cf 
instruction and education. 

If the Northampton school corresponds to the actual need at 
present for the training of teachers, the need of a new Normal 
school does not seem urgent to me, at least in the Eastern and 
Northern States. As to the other States, they must study as to 
where the need is greatest and there find some one to whom they 
can entrust the task of training teachers. 

In a future, which I do not believe far distant, the American 
colleagues will be convinced of the necessity of renouncing the 
combination of the Oral and Mimic teaching. They must decide 
for one or the other. Eclecticism, besides, is based upon the lack 
of faith in single means. A teacher who has made his first trial 
in an Eclectic school, will never be a good Oral teacher; just as 
a convinced Oralist could never approve of the fusion, or rather 
the confusion, of Manual means with that of speech, for the very 
human and rational reason, that he would thus be acting against 
himself and against his own activity. 

When the American schools are divided into two clearly 
determined and distinguished categories, then, and only then, will 
it be possible to have two Normal schools, one for the training 
of Oral teachers and the other for teachers of the Mimic. And 
thus the vexed question will be resolved in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 

By Frep DELAND. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ORGANIZING THE CLARKE SCHOOL. 

On July 15, 1867, the gentlemen named by the legislature in 
its act of incorporation of an institution for the deaf, met in 
Northampton, at the home of Mr. John Clarke, the generous but 
unnamed correspondent referred to in Governor Bullock’s mes- 
sage. Here the organization of the corporation was completed, 
Mr. Hubbard was elected to the presidency, and the corporate 
name “Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes’” was adopted. Mr. 
Clarke objected to this name, claiming that it should be called 
the ‘“Massachusetts School.” But after repeated solicitation to 
allow the use of his name, he finally consented. Then a com- 
mittee waited upon Mr. Clarke with copies of the act of incorpor- 
ation, of the code of by-laws adopted, and of the minutes of the 
meeting at which the organization was perfected; and he trans- 
ferred to the Corporation the sum of $40,000 in United States 5 
per cent. twenty-year bonds, and a little later transferred $10,000 
more, generously imposing no conditions and “leaving the dis- 
position of principal and interest entirely to the discretion of the 
corporators.” ‘The first members of the corporation were: 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, President, Boston, 

William Claflin, Vice-President, Newton, 
Lewis J. Dudley, Chairman School Committee, Northampton, 
Osmyn Baker, Clerk and Treasurer, Northampton, 


Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Horatio G. Knight, Easthampton, 
William Allen, Jr., Northampton James B. Congdon, New Bedford, 
Julius H. Seelye, Amherst, Jonathan H. Butler, Northampton, 


George Walker, Springfield, Joseph H. Converse, Boston. 


“Commenced in the June, 1905, number. 
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After several conferences with Mr. Clarke, an examination 
of several pieces of property, and a full consideration of the sub- 
ject, it was decided that the fund of $50,000 could be utilized to 
better purposes than by investing the greater portion in a building 
and grounds. So a large and conveniently arranged house on 
Gothic street, formerly occupied as a young ladies’ seminary, 
and having ample surrounding grounds, was rented for general 
use, while a short distance away two suitable rooms were rented 
for school and recitation rooms, in Mr. Dudley’s large residence. 

Following the organization, the oral method of instruction 
was adopted for the school. Miss Harriet B. Rogers was unani- 
mously elected principal, and a cordial invitation was extended 
to the Chelmsford pupils to enter the new school. At first Miss 
Rogers hesitated to close the little pioneer school, because she 
preferred not to assume the larger responsibilities of institutional 
life, but later she accepted the courtly invitation. Miss Rogers 
left Chelmsford in August, and on October 1, 1867, formally 
opened the Clarke School, or Clarke Institution as it was then 
called, with Miss Mary S. Byam as her assistant. 

In his annual address, delivered January 3, 1868, Governor 
Bullock referred to Clarke School and its generous benefactor 
as follows: ‘‘My anticipations of private assistance were speedily 
realized, and to a venerable citizen of the Commonwealth, whose 
name the Institution most appropriately bears, it is indebted for 
the most liberal endowment ever made to a similar institution 
upon this continent. In coming years, when we shall have passed 
away, and our agency in this labor of love shall have been for- 
gotten, successive generations of the silent restored to speeci 
will articulate with gratitude the name of John Clarke, of North- 
ampton, who, in faith, hope and charity has devoted so large a 
portion of the accumulation of a life of honorable industry to a 
work of Christian philanthropy. I have no doubt that other 
generous citizens of the Commonwealth will respond to this act 
of munificence, and that before many years shall have elapsed no 
child of Massachusetts will be compelled to seek the means of 
instruction beyond her limits. In company with members of the 
executive council and several officers of the State, I have recently 
visited this school, which, in recognition of her self-sacrificing 
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devotion to this class of unfortunates, has been intrusted to an 
enthusiastic and experienced teacher, Harriet B. Rogers. Al- 
though the school had been in operation but a few weeks, the 
progress of the pupils was not only satisfactory in the highest 
degree, but excited the admiration of experienced instructors 
among the visitors.” 

In its annual report for the year 1867, the Board of State 
Charities referred to the legislative action relieving it of the care 
and education of the deaf, to Mr. Hubbard’s courageous action in 
behalf of deaf children, and to the gratifying success of the Clarke 
School, stating: “The two Acts of the last Legislature concerning 
the instruction of deaf-mutes, are likely to do more to advance the 
interests of the class for whose benefit they were enacted, than has 
yet been done or attempted in any part of the world. Nowhere else, 
so far as we are informed, has it been made a part of the regular 
system of education to give early and continuous instruction to 
the deaf and dumb. But by chapter 311 of the acts of 1867, the 
children of this class are placed almost exactly on the same foot- 
ing with respect to education, as hearing children. They are 
allowed to enter school at the public expense as early as five 
years, and to continue ten years at school without cost to the 
parents, except as they may choose to pay for their instruction, 
which, like that of ordinary children, is placed under the oversight 
of the Board of Education. The means of commencing their 
instruction so early as five years old, have been provided under 
another act (chapter 334) which though later in number on the 
list of laws, was, in fact, of the same date, and logically, antece- 
dent to chapter 311.... 

“The Board of Education will, no doubt, lay before the legis- 
lature, accounts of the gratifying success of Miss Rogers in 
teaching articulation to the pupils at the Clarke School at North- 
ampton. The hopes entertained by those of us who have 
advocated a greater use of articulation in teaching the deaf, have 
been fully realized... .” 

During the following year, 1868, the school was visited by 
officials and teachers from various sign-institutions for the deaf. 
From the west came two superintendents, each with strong and 
avowed prejudices. Before leaving, one said: “I am at the head 
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of a State institution which has 250 pupils, but if I had a deaf- 
mute child of my own, I would send it at once to Northampton.” 
The other responded: “So would I.” Both immediately intro- 
duced the oral method in their respective institutions. 

Perhaps the clearest portrayal of the sentiments that 
prevailed in educational circles in 1867, is found in the essay on 
“Articulation Teaching in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf,” 
presented by Miss Hobart at the Chautauqua meeting of the 
American Association, in 1894. Referring to the early work of 
the State School for the Deaf, at Delavan, Miss Hobart tells how 
Miss Emily Eddy, “during her vacation in the East, in 1867, 
visited Miss Rogers and her school at Chelmsford, shortly before 
its removal to Northampton, and there she gained her first ideas 
as to the practical utility of speech and lip-reading for the deaf 
pupil. Instead of finding that it might be added simply as a slight 
accomplishment in connection with training received principally 
by signs and written language, she became convinced that a better 
use of the English language and higher attainments could be made 
by this medium than without it; that though a laborious, it was a 
practicable undertaking. Accordingly, on her return she urged 
that the beginning of oral work in the Wisconsin school be at 
once attempted. From the trustees’ report for the year ending 
October, 1868, I quote the following: Experience has established 
the fact that some of the deaf and dumb do now understand from 
the motion of the lips what a person says, and can hold conversa- 
tion with others in this manner the same as speaking persons. 
It is not pretended that all may be taught in this way, but that a 
majority can. The friends of this mode of teaching advocate the 
abolition of signs altogether, where oral instruction is given. 
Schools for this kind of instruction have been established in 
Massachusetts under Miss Rogers, and her success has been 
very good in this direction. She visited our institution the past 
summer, and gave the trustees and teachers instruction in her 
method of teaching. She is very sanguine that it is the true 
method in a majority of cases and will in a short time be adopted. 
While here she inspired so much confidence in her mode, that the 
trustees felt it a duty to make the trial in our institution. They 
had a class formed at the commencement of the present term and 
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put under the instruction of Miss Eddy. She has been engaged 
with her class for about two months. The progress which some 
of the class have made during this short time is quite surprising 
to all who have taken the opportunity to witness the same. The 
deaf and dumb have been taught to speak in this institution, and 
some of the class speak with remarkable clearness. Persons 
may be incredulous in this matter, but we say to such, ‘come and 
see for yourselves.’ ” 

It is recorded that in May, 1868, “while on their way to 
attend the National Conference of Principals held in Washington, 
D. C.,” Dr. Milligan and Dr. Gillett “paid a visit to the Clarke 
School, in order to observe the methods and results of the work 
done there.” On arriving in Washington these visitors “were 
very closely questioned by other members of the Conference as 
to what they had seen, and in the course of debate much skep- 
ticism was expressed regarding the value of oral instruction, but 
these gentlemen, while not professing to be converts to the 
method, testified to the honesty and to the value of the work 
being done at the Clarke School. The opening remarks of Dr, 
Milligan, on this occasion, express the attitude with which they 
entered upon the investigation and the conclusions that were 
forced upon them by the evidence of their senses: “I do not 
know that I can say anything in addition to what has already 
been said. It is difficult for any person to knock over all the 
work of vears; even though he has been laboring to build a cob- 
house, it makes him distressed to see it fall. I do not mean to 
say that our teaching has been of the cob-house order. I went to” 
Northampton, not believing, for physiological reasons, that those 
who had no auditory nerve could ever learn to speak and articu- 
late and it is not pleasant to me to find out that they can. 
(Laughter). I am willing to say that I am disappointed; but st 
is so, that they do talk. We cannot get around it, and we have 
got to put up with it, for they won't stop talking for all our 
resolutions.” 

Dr. Gillett’s account of that visit at Northampton, as pre- 
sented at the Lake George (1891) meeting of the American 
Association, is as follows: “Some of you know that I am one cf 
the original articulation teachers. I was raised by and under the 
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strictest sect of the Pharisees, having been trained by Dr. Mc- 
Intyre and taught to believe that it was not practicable or sensible 
to undertake to teach speech to the deaf. I was earnest in the 
conviction. But I saw in the newspapers in 1867-68 accounts of 
the work that Miss Rogers was accomplishing at Northampton. 
When the first Conference of Principals was called to meet in 
May, 1868, I wrote to Mr. G. O. Fay, Superintendent of the Ohio 
Institution, Mr. McIntyre of the Indiana Institution, Mr. Kerr 
of the Missouri Institution, Dr. Milligan of the Wisconsin Insti- 
tution, and I think also to the elder Mr. Fay of Michigaa, 
suggesting that we all meet in Northampton at a given time, as 
we might take that place en route to Washington where the 
Conference was to be held. Our expectation was to see some- 
thing that was palmed off on the public as genuine, which nobody 
who had visited that institution had sufficient discrimination to 
detect as a fraud. This is an honest confession, but I hope I 
shall feel better for it. 

“T went first to Boston and saw Mr. Hubbard, and also saw 
Miss Mabel Hubbard, now the wife of our honored President. 
Mr. Hubbard took me into his house, where I had an interview 
with Miss Hubbard, whom I was desirous of seeing, as I had 
heard interesting particulars of her case. My peace of mind was 
much shaken by this interview. I then went down to North- 
ampton, Mr. Hubbard going with me. I spent two days in 
Northampton, Miss Rogers giving me every opportunity of learn- 
ing all I wanted to know. Dr. Milligan was with me; the other 
gentlemen had not quite courage enough to come to time. We 
had a most delightful and instructive visit. It was one of the 
important milestones in my life. Before I left Northampton I 
was entirely changed in my opinion as to the advisability of 
attempting to teach the deaf to speak. 

“Dr. Milligan and I proceeded to Washington and at the 
Conference gave an account of what we had seen at Northamp- 
ton. If you will take up the proceedings of the First Conference 
of Principals, known as the Sixth Convention, May 17, 1868, 
you will find something in that report from Dr. Milligan and 
myself. I felt it was time to right ourselves and I thought that 
the occasion had arrived for the institution with which I was 
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connected to take into consideration this new method. After 
reaching home I made a special report to our trustees concerning 
the subject, and received from them authority to immediately 
begin classes in articulation. We made honest work in that 
direction and have carried it on conscientiously. Not to the 
degree of efficiency I would like to have done,—but still we have 
accomplished something for which we are very thankful.” 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, Mrs. Peet, and Mr. O. S. Strong visited 
the school in October, 1868, and expressed their surprise and 
pleasure at the remarkable results attained by Miss Rogers, and 
especially at the ease with which the pupils read the lips. Repre- 
sentatives also came from Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. And it was recorded that the principal of the California 
institution offered Miss Byam a salary of $1,200 in gold to 
introduce the method in his institution; but the offer was declined. 
Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, also visited the school. 

On February 2, 1869, Mr. Hubbard wrote: “Our school has 
been visited by the principals of several deaf-mute institutions 
during the past year, and Miss Rogers, at the request of the 
corporation, visited several of the western institutions in June 
last, both to recruit her health, and to observe their method of 
instruction. Teachers from the Ohio and Illinois institutions 
have spent some time at Northampton, watching the system of 
Miss Rogers; and classes in articulation and lip-reading have 
been organized in the State institutions of New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, and at the American Asylum, in Hart- 
ford. To the principals of various deaf-mute institutions, 
particularly in the western states, we desire to express our sense 
of obligation for the courtesy extended, and the information 
afforded by them to Miss Rogers.” 

In his first annual report, Mr. Hubbard stated that “the 
Clarke Institution differs from all other American institutions 
in this, that it receives pupils at as early an age as they are 
admitted in our common schools, and in teaching by articulation 
and lip-reading only. At this school, before the articulating 
muscles have become rigid from want of use, and while the 
powers of imitation are the quickest, and the imaginative faculties 
the most active, the little deaf-mutes are taught the power of the 
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letters, the articulation and meaning of words and short sen- 
tences, and simultaneously, by watching the motion of the lips 
in forming the sounds, to read from the lips. Natural signs, 
pictures, and objects are used to explain the meaning of new 
words.” And in her second annual report, dated December 31, 
1868, Miss Rogers wrote: “Believing that all signs on the part of 
pupils, and all on the part of teachers, except those few and 
simple ones used by intelligent mothers and nurses to explain 
the meaning of new words or phrases, (called by the president of 
our corporation, in the report of 1867, ‘natural signs’), are prej- 
udicial to advancement in articulation, whatever their intrinsic 
merits, we do all in our power to prevent their use here.” 

October 1, 1872, Mr. F. W. B. Sanborn and Mr. L. J. 
Dudley, in a special report stated: 


“It is a matter for congratulation among the friends of an un- 
fortunate class, that a new era in their education seems to have 
dawned. Not that any well-rounded system for all, has been per- 
fected and adopted,—not, perhaps, that any one feature of such a 
system commands, as yet, universal assent. But there is in most 
of our deaf-mute institutions, an unwonted energy, a spirit of 
inquiry, an abatement of prejudice, a generous rivalry, and a dis- 
position to ‘prove all things,’ as well as ‘hold fast that which is 
good.’ Each keeps itself in readiness to profit by the experience 
of the other. We anticipate from the discussions and experiments 
now in progress, results as auspicious to deaf children as have 
been the results of the same processes in regard to methods in 
public schools to hearing children.” 


In 1880, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, eminent in the councils of 
the advocates of the sign-language, said: “I think I never was in 
an institution where a benevolent foundation had done more 
good, where the buildings were better arranged for the purpose 
of deaf-mute instruction, than in this one. Here, boards of direc- 
tors can find a model for the construction of new buildings. Here 
they can find all those appliances which we especially need for 
giving to the deaf-mutes the idea of home and happiness in this 
world, and of lifting their aspirations for pleasant lives in the 
future.” 


Then, as a compliment to Miss Rogers and in reponse to 
her cordial invitation, the National Conference of the Principals 
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of Institutions for Deaf-Mutes held its fourth meeting at the 
Clarke School, in May, 1880. On the fourth day Mr. Gilbert 0, 
Fay said: “We have not only had delighted association with 
the residents here, but we have had opened to us, that beautiful 
book, the minds of these deaf children, who by methods some- 
what new to some of us, have been led alorg so fa and so high, 
in the process of education; and we have had opened to us views 
of personal progress, personal purity and excellence of character, 
and the modest bearing of children, which have won our admir- 
ation. It places in our minds standards of excellence, and possi- 
bilities of success which we shall never forget, but which will re- 
main in our memories for guidance and assistance.” 

In 1887, twenty years after its organization, the corporators, 
placed on record their official and personal belief that “the 
amount of good growing out of the establishment of the Clarke 
school is not to be measured by the number of its pupils. The 
discussions that preceded and followed its organization, together 
with its early success, were not without their influence upon all 
the schools of the country. They served to awaken a new inter- 
est in the education of the deaf, and to breathe new life into the 
old system of instruction. The antagonism, jealousy, and dis- 
trust at first existing between the champions of the two systems, 
gradually gave place to a sober second thought, to a reconsider- 
ation of former exclusive views, and, finally, to a spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation. The result has been that, while of the 
twenty-four schools existing in the country twenty years ago, 
not one made any provision for articulation and lip-reading, of 
the sixty-six now existing, only six fail to make some provision 
therefor, and seven are distinctly oral schools.” 

In 1883, Miss Yale was the accredited delegate of Clarke 
School at the Third International Congress for the Amelioration 
of the Condition of Deaf-Mutes, held in Brussels, August 13-18, 
and, on her return made an interesting and comprehensive report 
which was incorporated in the annual report of Clarke School for 
the year 1883. After the Congress had closed, Miss Yale visited 
eight schools in Germany, one in Switzerland, and five in Eng- 
land, as well as four in Belgium. In visiting the German schools 
she was accompanied by Miss Hull, (in whose private school at 
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Kensington, Dr. Bell first experimented with visible speech in 
teaching articulation to the deaf),and they “selected those schools 
which, on careful inquiry, were named as among the best; for 
our object,” Miss Yale wrote, “was to know the possibilities of 
our system for success, and not to see what failures might be 
covered with the name of the German System.” And ali that 
she saw in these German schools inspired her “with greatly in- 
creased confidence in the German System.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
THe GROWTH OF CLARKE SCHOOL. 

Miss Rogers opened the school on the first day of October, 
1867, and before the end of October nineteen pupils were en- 
rolled, while one was accepted in November. Eleven were born 
deaf or had lost their hearing before two years of age and before 
they had acquired any knowledge of speech or of language. The 
price for board and tuition was fixed at $400, and for tuition only, 
at $100, per annum. In the beginning there were only two 
teachers, Miss Rogers, and her very able assistant, Miss Byam, 
who taught at Chelmsford. Mr. Hubbard appreciated that this 
was “not a sufficient number of teachers in a school where any- 
thing like systematic classification of pupils so recently brought 
together, so limited in number, and yet so diverse in age, capacity, 
wants, and attainments, was impossible. Lor the number of 
distinct school exercises each day was twenty-five, some of which 
were with individual pupils, and some with a large portion of the 
school”; and the following year the number of teachers was in- 
creased to four. 

Among the pupils was Theresa Dudley, who entered on 
October 3, 1867. Miss Rogers has said that Theresa “could artic- 
ulate papa and mamma very well, and three other words very 


imperfectly, and a few of the letters, which she learned while 
spending a few days at Chelmsford.” During the nrst six weeks 
at the Clarke School, Theresa “learned the sounds of all the 
letters of the alphabet and many combinations of consonants, 
among them the ng, one of the most difficult.... On November 


16th, she came to my room and said, ‘Mamma wants you to go to 
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her.’ I said, ‘Where is mamma?’ She answered, ‘In the hall.’ 
These words were all spoken.”’” December 31, 1867, Miss Rogers 
wrote: “Theresa has learned a great many words, which she 
delights in speaking. Sometimes, in talking, if she cannot artic- 
ulate a word, she will spell it with her lips in preference to using 
the fingers (as taught before coming to Miss Rogers). She has a 
spelling lesson daily which she reads from the lips, and spells by 
sound; reads simple sentences from the lips, and writes them on 
her slate. She uses her fingers very little, expressing almost all 
her wants by spoken words. She frequently says, ‘I like to talk 
much better than to make signs.’ On December 31, 1868, fifteen 
months after instruction began, Miss Rogers wrote: “Theresa’s 
progress in articulation and lip-reading during the year has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. Already articulation 
and lip-reading are her means of communication with her parents 
and friends; with strangers, too, the same means are increasingly 
available, and in some cases perfectly so. She delights in her 
newly developed power, and is being restored to society. <A 
whole evening’s conversation with her parents is reluctantly 
ended. Last April she began the study of American history, 
and has completed the ‘French and Indian War.’ She recites 
orally; and then gives, without reference to the book, a written 
synopsis in her own words, generally expressing clearly the idea 
of the historian. From this exercise she is rapidly acquiring a 
varied and extensive vocabulary.” 

The whole number of pupils enrolled the second year was 
thiity-eight, of whom nine were congenitally deaf, twelve lost 
their hearing between one and four years, and thirteen were 
either semi-mutes or semi-deaf. The number of teachers was 
increased to four, as “the system of instruction demanded great 
care and attention, and necessitated a great division of labor,” 
while the teachers had “forty-seven distinct school exercises each 
day.” This increase in the number of pupils made it necessary 
to rent a second house for occupancy by some of the pupils and 
their teachers, while Mr. Dudley gave up two more rooms in his 
residence for use as school rooms. 

Early in 1870, the increase in the number of applicants made 
it expedient to secure suitable premises for a permanent school 
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where a larger number of pupils could be properly domiciled 
and cared for. So, in June, two estates, the Clarke and the Kirk- 
land on Round Hill, containing nearly twelve acres and divided 
into two nearly equal portions by a street, were purchased for 
$31,410, and this acreage constitutes a portion of the present site 
of the school. Included in the purchase were two large resi- 
dences, a stable, a gardner’s cottage, and a laundry, all well built 
and conveniently located. These residences were enlarged, 
altered, and repaired before the last week in September. To the 
three-story brick and stone Kirkland residence an addition 30 by 
40 was built, a French roof added, and the building was converted 
into a dormitory for the girls and named Rogers Hall, while the 
frame residence was called Clarke Hall. When the alterations 
were completed Rogers Hall contained twenty-one bedrooms, a 
hospital room, and the necessary bath rooms on the second and 
third floors; while on the first floor were the girls’ playroom and 
parlor, a public reception room, a teachers’ sitting-room, Miss 
Rogers’ rooms, and a spare bedroom or two. The dining-room 
and kitchen were located in the light, airy, and commodious base- 
ment, the latter containing a large Warner range. When 
remodeled the Clarke residence formerly known as the Clarke 
and Spalding boys’ school, was a large frame structure, arranged 
with an office, five large, well-ventilated school-rooms, and a 
reception room which could also be used as a recitation room, all 
on the first floor, while the second floor was used as a dormitory 
for boys until the following March, when it was converted into 
a large hall. A few of the dormitory-rooms contained more than 
two beds. Pupils were taught and required to make their own 
beds and to keep their rooms in order. In the meantime a three- 
story brick dormitory for the boys, 80 by 53 feet, was in course of 
erection on the opposite side of the street, which was completed 
and ready for occupancy the following March and christened 
Baker Hall. On the first floor were the boys’ parlor and play- 
room, public reception room, teachers’ sitting-room, hospital- 
room, guest chamber, and steward’s office. The second and third 
stories contained a total of twenty single and five double rooms, 
bath rooms, etc. All these buildings were then heated with 
furnaces. 
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The total cost of these buildings, together with the furnish- 
ings and the grounds, at the time of their occupancy, was $98,- 
25.86, in the payment of which a debt of about $34,500 was 
incurred. This debt was covered by notes carried by a North- 
ampton bank, and by careful management the entire debt was 
wiped out by 1876, or within five years after taking possession. 
Immaterial as these details may now appear, they are of peculiar 
interest in indicating how thoroughly imbued Mr. Hubbard, Miss 
Rogers, and their co-laborers were with the belief that the oral 
was bound to be the prevailing method of instruction in time, and 
how broadly and wisely they planned for the future. 

Never was a more beautiful or a more inspiring or a more 
healthful location for a school than the site the corporators se- 
cured on Round Hill. It overlooks the broad valley of the 
Connecticut, with its level, fertile meadows, while to the south lie 
Mounts Tom and Holyoke. It is also a section rich in historical 
interest, for nearly seventy years ago the famous instructor, Dr. 
Cogswell, had a classical school on Round Hill, while the eminent 
historian, George Bancroft, taught here, and resided in one of the 
buildings now occupied by the Clarke School. 

Referring to the method of instruction that prevailed in the 
Clarke School in 1876-1884, Miss Alice Worcester, in reply to 
certain questions asked at the convention of articulation teachers 
of the deaf, held in New York, in June, 1884, said: 

“Children in our class this year and in our class last year 
learned everything first from the lips, every sound, every com- 
bination, then they wrote that for themselves, as I said before, of 
course pronouncing it. Everything is given them first from the 
teacher's lips and they pronounce it from our lips. After pro- 
nouncing it they write it for themselves, and if they required any 
assistance, if the spelling of the word was such that they could 
not spell it for themselves, they received the needed assistance. 
In the effort to make the children depend entirely upon the lips, 
we have endeavored to keep our hands entirely still so that we 
should not be betrayed into using the crayon unnecessarily. We 
have taught everything from the lips. The teacher, who has had 
our class in geography, has taught the children to pronounce 
every geographical name from the lips. I remember, very well, 
one day last fall, when children came to me to pronounce “Medi- 
terranean sea’; they didn’t know the word, but they had seen :t 
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on the maps, and I would like to say there that the trouble with 
our geographical names has been to a large degree obviated by 
teaching pronunciation of them in that way. In our little class 
this year we had, at the end of the year, quite a large vocabulary 
learned from the lips; they spoke the words first, and when they 
said them nicely they wrote them. One especial effort of ours 
has been this year to make one repetition suffice for a class. We 
have, for that purpose, placed the children so that they could see 
each other’s lips, as they sat on three sides of a square, the 
teacher sitting in the centre—occupying the fourth side—and 
have tried, just as far as possible, to avoid repetition by confining 
the children’s attention to the teacher’s lips, and making one 
repetition suffice, if possible; then getting them to watch each 
other and get from each other what they could not get from the 
teacher. The work has been done very largely by one repetition 
on the teacher’s part, the children repeating afterward. We have 
thought that result was very good.” 


Mr. Wines: “I should like to ask one other question. A 
good deal has been said about teaching articulation by elements, 
by syllables, and by words and phrases. In teaching lip-reading, 
do you begin by teaching them to recognize elementary sounds 
or by teaching them to recognize words and phrases as a whole?” 

Miss Worcester: ‘Well, we do both. We do just what Miss 
Keeler’s paper says. In the very first instance, we say to them: 
“come” and then “go” without using the hand. Then we say: 
“Go and sit down” without any action, so that they are reading 
sentences from the lips from the very first, but our effort in the 
first instance is directed to the point of enabling them to take 
such language from the lips as will make the school work go on 
without interruption.” 

In 1876, the buildings were again enlarged. This increased 
room permitted the opening of a primary department in Baker 
Hall. The cost of all these improvements together with the 
necessary furnishings, was about $54,000. In 1883, it was thought 
best to purchase additional land on Round Hill “for the more 
complete seclusion of our school from public travel and near 
neighbors, while the price paid was such as to make the property 
desirable even as an investment.” In 1891, a new brick laundry 
with all modern appliances, and having rooms for the employes, 
was placed in operation. Then, the entire heating apparatus was 
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completely changed. In place of small boilers under each build- 
ing, a steam plant of two boilers was erected in a new and 
separate boiler-house, steam pipes were laid underground to each 
building, with return pipes for condensed steam, and provision 
was made for storing a full year’s supply of coal. In addition to 
these, other desirable changes and improvements were made. 
In 1892, a greater pupil-capacity being demanded, Dudley Hail, 
previously unfitted for pupils, was reconstructed internally and 
furnished with all modern appliances for independent house- 
keeping, thus affording accommodation to twenty-five pupils and 
their teachers. A substantial double brick house was erected in 
the rear of Baker Hall for occupancy by the master of the cabinet 
shop and the steward. In 1894, more room being required, a 
handsome three-story and basement building was erected adjoin- 
ing and became a part of Dudley Hall. It was occupied in 
February, 1895, the dining-room and kitchen being arranged in 
the large, well-lighted basement; the first floor was devoted to 
school-rooms and public rooms; sleeping rooms for teachers, 
attendants, and pupils occupied the second and third floors, while 
the large attic served as a desirable play-room when the weather 
was unpleasant. This new building and its furnishings represent- 
ed an investment at that time of over $15,000, which amount had 
to come from the income of the Clarke fund. 

These details may appear of small moment at this late date. 
Yet they are of value not only in emphasizing the exceptionally 
wise and careful management on the part of Miss Rogers (to 
1886) and Miss Yale and the trustees, which has made it possible 
for Clarke School to maintain its acknowledged leadership among 
oral schools, and to have accomplished all the good it has, not- 
withstanding the fact that Clarke School has, from its own funds, 
expended in behalf of the wards of the Commonwealth about 
$250,000, in addition to the amount appropriated by the legis- 
lative enactment; but they also portray indelibly the remarkable 
foresight and determination displayed by Miss Rogers and Mr. 
Hubbard. They did not build for a day, but for all time. Not for 
one moment did they trust that time and chance might prove 
the oral to be the only right method. They made the oral “the 
only way” in which the deaf can be properly instructed. Perhaps 
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we stand too close to its inception to appreciate the magnitude of 
this pioneer work, but the day is coming when its true value will 
loom large and honors will then be generously bestowed.... 
after all the pioneers have passed away. 

On October 12, 1898, President Franklin Carter, in his an- 
nual report to the Massachusetts Board of Education, said: “The 
actual cost of keeping and instructing each pupil in this school im 
1896-7 was two hundred and eighty-two dollars ($282). Because 
of the generous foundation of Mr. Clarke, which besides having 
paid for these buildings and grounds, produces an annual income, 
at present, of upwards of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000), the 
State of Massachusetts secures for her deaf children a comfort- 
able home and loving care and patient and excellent teaching for 
eighty-two dollars less than actual cost. For one hundred and 
twenty pupils that represents a gift each year, from the muni- 
ficence of one man, of about ten thousand dollars ($10,000). If we 
count the number from Massachusetts for the last ten years as 
averaging only one hundred, the sum total of the value of this 
gift to this State for these ten years would be at least eighty 
thousand dollars ($80,000). This does not include the interest on 
the investment in lands and buildings representing at least two 
hundred thousand dollars ($200,000). The value of the land has 
been increased this year by the purchase of an adjoining lot at the 
price of five thousand dollars ($5,000). If the interest on the 
money invested in the plant from the first be reckoned, as it fairly 
may be, it is within bounds to claim that by the munificence of 
John Clarke since the founding of this school more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) has been actually 
expended for the maintenance, care, and instruction of the deaf 
children of Massachusetts, for which no return has been made by 
the State.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE DAY SCHOOL.' 
FRANCES WETTSTEIN, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

In discussing the efficiency of the day schools, the opinion 
of one or the other educator can not be taken as the ultimatum, 
but the natural and psychological laws that underlie the principles 
that govern them must be taken into consideration. 

We must see whether they are able to cope with the condi- 
tions as they are to-day, and the question must be asked: Do they 
fit the deaf to become useful members of the home and of society, 
or is there something better? 

In fitting the child for a happy life in his home and with 
members of his family, the training of his moral character or his 
heart must be considered. 

The deaf are called selfish, quick tempered, irritable, deceit- 
ful, hard-hearted, and not lovable and affectionate. This is true 
if they are brought up in conditions contrary to natural law,—if 
they are deprived of privileges and advantages accorded other 
children. 

Take any hearing boy, let him run the streets until ten years 
of age and then send him away from home, and what will become 
of him, even though the principal avenue through which his soul 
can be reached is not closed. 

It is the language of expression that appeals to the heart, or 
the soul. By expression, I mean music, the tone of the voice, 
facial expression, or the attitude of the body. At least three- 
fourths of all sensations that appeal to the emotions are received 
through the ear. It is music that will make you sad, or cheer 
you up. It is the mother’s lullaby that soothes the restless child. 
It is the tone of the voice that will give pleasure or pain. It is 
how a thing is said and not what words are used that will make 
its impression upon the human heart. 


A paper read before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
December 28, 1905. 
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A deaf child is deprived of all these subtle influences that 
make us sympathetic and lovable. One with a passionate temper 
cannot be controlled by gentle words, one in pain cannot be 
soothed by sweet music. 

But how can he be compensated for the loss of the great 
power of tone that is “the language of the soul”? Only by the 
expression of love in the face, the fond embrace, the kiss, and 
caress. The lullaby may be replaced by the gentle stroke on 
the forehead, the words of approval by the pat on the shoulder. 
At night, the attitude of prayer, and the last gentle caress and 
kiss of the mother, who must take another look at her darling 
before retiring, will appeal to the child and make his disposition 
sweeter. And who can best give this? Certainly the mother; 
and the mother must do it not only until the child is eight or ten, 
but all through the years of young manhood or young woman- 
hood. 

I think you will agree with me that the kindly and charitable 
mother who is willing to take a strange deaf child into her family 
and care for him will tender him more love and affection than 
the attendants at an institution. 

[It is the small day school to which the teacher brings the 
greatest mother element. For the teacher who feels that the 
five or six children in her care are dependent upon her for every- 
thing they learn, will love them better than the one who has many 
pupils and different ones every year. But, no matter how much 
of the mother element the teacher brings into her school, she 
can not replace the mother. And shall these little afflicted ones 
be punished by making orphans of them, and depriving them of 
their birthright,—the expression of parents’ love? For, of what 
value is a parent’s love, if there is no opportunity of exercising it? 

And where are the greatest lessons of unselfishness taught? 
Certainly, in the home, and not in an institution where two hun- 
dred pupils are treated as a unit. 





MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


It is the home life that develops the child’s character and fits 
him to become a happy member of the family, but it is his mental 
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and physical, or industrial development that will fit him to become 
a useful member of society at large. Let us see whether the 
secluded life in an institution, or the contact with the world will 
bring about the desired results. 

The ability to communicate with the people he has to deal 
with after he leaves school must be considered of primary impor- 
tance. And these people are hearing people. He must be able 
to make his wishes known to them by means of speech, or writing, 
or to receive information by means of speech-reading. Where 
can this be done as well as in a day school, where a pupil has an 
opportunity to practice and apply outside of school what he 
learns there? At home and with his friends, he is entirely de- 
pendent upon speech and speech-reading and a few natural 
gestures. Ata very early age, he is made to depend upon himself 
to go back and forth from school; his mother sends him to do 
errands, and in a thousand-and-one little ways he learns to de- 
pend upon the lips of others, and, in return, feels that he can 
make himself understood. This gives him self-confidence and 
the power to cope with the problems of life that present them- 
selves day by day. 

An advantage of the small day school is, that, often, the little 
deaf children go to the regular kindergarten, take part in the 
games and imitate normal children, or, the older ones attend 
the rhetoricals of the upper grades thus becoming regular mem- 
bers of the school at large. They attend the talks given by the 
regular museum lecturer; visit factories, where the foreman ex- 
plains a certain process; visit stores, where the clerks are willing 
to show the different wares; attend a session of court; draw books 
from the public library; attend cooking school, and manual train- 
ing shops with hearing children. These are advantages that can 
not be given to pupils in a large institution, usually located in an 
isolated place. And what could be better than all this to prepare 
children to take their place in society later on? And shall all 
these advantages be denied a pupil simply because he lives far 
away from an established school? Should not the parent have 
the right to determine which school his child shall attend? If day 
schools, as the gentleman who read the chief paper seems to 
admit, are best for children of average and above average intelli- 
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gence, is it not very unpedagogical to deny the weaker ones 
such advantages as are good for those of average intelligence? 
The feeble-minded deaf who will always be helpless and depend- 
ent upon the parents or the State are excluded, for they, like all 
feeble-minded children, ought to be provided for, for life, in 
homes or institutions. 

But the question, “Can every deaf child be taught speech 
successfully?” has been raised. To this I would answer that the 
large majority can. Some claim as many as ninety per cent. 
There are some with physical defects, such as paralysis of the 
soft palate, enlarged tonsils, or adenoid growths, whose speech 
is intelligible only to the members of the family; but these are 
very often fine lip-readers, and speech-reading is worth as much 
as good speech. besides, mental development is one of the 
principal ends for which we are striving, and speech is one of the 
means employed. Psychologists tell us that there are certain 
nerve centres in the brain developed by use of the senses—sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, and the motor muscles. In a person both 
deaf and dumb the nerve centres of hearing and speech are not 
developed and soon became atrophied. This results in an abnor- 
mal development of the brain. A deaf person taught speech will 
have but one undeveloped nerve centre,—that of hearing, and 
this is partially compensated for by the greater development of 
the nerve centres of sight, through lip-reading. Also, the ability 
to distinguish sounds, or even vowels or words, is very often 
developed in a child as he learns to talk, and this sound perception 
will develop the nerve centres of hearing. 

If this theory of psychologists is correct, then there can be 
no doubt but that a teacher striving for intellectual development 
must make use of speech and speech-reading in order to make the 
mind of his pupil as nearly normal as possible. 

In nearly all day schools, speech is taught,—and successfully 
too. But why is it often a failure in institutions? Because the 
sign-language is “a lazy language,’—to use Dr. Gallaudet’s 
words,—and pupils will resort to signs and not practice speech 
when they are not required to do so, and when they are not 
made to feel the absolute necessity of using it as they do at home. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


And last, but not least, a word regarding the industrial 
training of the deaf. What to do to make the deaf independent 
and self-supporting is always a serious question. 

Fifty years ago it was thought best to teach a certain trade 
to the boys and girls. But times have changed and the machine 
has taken the place of the hand. 

The man of judgment, self-reliance, creative ability, and the 
power to cope with the situation as he finds it, is the one who will 
get along best in the world, and not the man who has learned an 
antiquated trade. 

The superintendents of the best equipped industrial depart- 
ments in the country are of the opinion that it is not so much a 
trade that the deaf child needs as the power to do well what he 
undertakes ; and that, beginning with the kindergarten, this idea 
should be emphasized throughout the school life. The manual 
training, that develops judgment and creative power, by giving 
expression to the thought and ideas in the child’s mind by means 
of designing and making things; that develops the artistic spirit, 
and the love for the beautiful, so essential in a child’s develop- 
ment; that forms habits of neatness, patience, order, and a willing- 
ness to work; that is the industrial training that a child in the 
elementary school needs, and which can be given toatl, even to 
those attending the very smallest schools. 

The manual training that the average child receives at home 
is not to be underestimated. The girls help mother in her house- 
hold duties, mend clothes, take care of baby, set the table, wash 
the dishes, take care of their rooms, and prepare the different 
dishes they have learned to cook at cooking school; the boys 
help father in the work about the house, put up screens, storm 
windows, fix a broken chair, and in many ways make themselves 
useful. 

Now, after giving the deaf child all the attention that is due 
letting him develop in a natural environment with his 
brothers and sisters, sharing and bearing the troubles of life, 
learning the value of money, and learning to sacrifice his desires 
for those of others; and then, at an early age, sending him to 
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school, where he learns to communicate with hearing people; 
where he gains self-reliance, good habits, and a willingness to 
work, and acquires a general knowledge of the rudiments cf 
education,—in short, after letting him develop in a natural way 
until he is sixteen or seventeen, the majority of boys and girls 
of average intelligence and with no physical defect, barring deaf- 
ness, will be able to attend the higher schools with hearing boys 
and girls. There can be no question that this is the best policy 
to pursue whenever it can be done, for only by constant practice 
can English become the vernacular of the deaf, and only by con- 
stantly associating with hearing people can they overcome the 
difidence and embarrassment that make them feel isolated and 
unhappy in their company. 

If circumstances will not permit children to attend school 
after they have finished the elementary course, they ought to be 
able to learn a trade or engage in some business like hearing 
boys and girls. 

3ut if, for one reason or another, a pupil is not capable of 
attending a school with the hearing, what then? At present, 
there are three courses open to him: He may go to the National 
College, at Washington, D. C.; take a post graduate course at 
his own school with the manual training course at the city high 
school; or, go to the State Institution to learn some trade, which 
would not be of very great value at the present time. This 1s 
not a consummation devoutly to be wished, but it is all that is 
open to a deaf boy incapable of attending a school with the hear- 
ing. 

As the fundamental principle of day-schools is the decentral- 
ization of the deaf and not their centralization in separate 
communities, we can not advocate their going to an institution, 
where they would not have an opportunity of making practical 
use of the speech they have learned with so much painstaking. 

If the institution were a place like the “externate” in Ger- 
many, where pupils are boarded in families—the board of only 
the indigent ones being paid by the state—it would be a different 
thing; and if, added to this, the industrial department were aa 
up-to-date trades school, we would heartily endorse it. 

There is need of a trades school where the boy would have 
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an opportunity to become an expert engraver, a designer, an 
architect, or an electrician; where there would be an up-to-date 
shoe-factory, a modern printing establishment, an agricultural 
department, and a machine shop,—all up-to-date. 

This would not incur a greater expense to the state than 
to support a charitable institution. Besides, such a change would 
do away with the evil that results from fostering, in the minds of 
parents, the idea that the State owes their deaf children a living, 
an idea that seems to relieve them of all sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility. I say, instead of using so much money to feed chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents, it would be far more profitably spent 
for the higher education of the deaf; for the State ought to give 
the deaf the same opportunities it accords the hearing. And why 
should not the parent provide for the physical wants of his deaf 
child,—feed him and clothe him until he becomes self-support- 
ing? It is the deaf child’s prerogative as well as that of his more 
fortunate brother. 

At present, the day schools are under one supervisory head, 
the State Superintendent,—the man at the head of the educational 
system in the state,—and, who could more properly exercise this 
supervision? It certainly would be taking a step of fifty years 
backward were they to be separated from the public school sys- 
tem and classed with charitable institutions. 

Time will not permit me to take you through a brief sketch 
of the history of the education of the deaf, or I might show you, 
in the evolutionary progress, that the institution was the out- 
growth of needs and conditions a hundred years ago; and, that 
conditions, and especially the facilities for rapid transit, have 
changed; and that something better has come to take the place of 
the institution. 

It is a pity that there can be no growth without conflict, and 
that some must die that better ones may live; but it is a natural 
law and we must submit to it. 

The day school movement is in its infancy, but it will show 
by its growth and survival that it is the fittest. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF A JOURNEY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ELIZABETH ANREP-NORDIN, WENERSBORG, SWEDEN. 


In the year 1903 I presented a most humble address to His 
Majesty the King for a state grant to enable me to visit the 
United States of America for the purpose of studying the 
methods of instructing the blind-deaf, with special reference to 
the case of Helen Keller. My request most graciously received 
the royal assent, the terms of which obliged me, on my return, to 
give an account of my observations and experiences. Having 
completed these in the Fall of last year, 1 beg now most respect- 
fully to give in my report. 

It was for me a matter of regret that my health prevented me 
from sooner undertaking a journey so rich in interest. I was 
very anxious to time my visit so as to arrive at the reopening of 
the schools after the summer vacation, but the crowded state of 
the steamers, owing to the St. Louis Exhibition, prevented me 
from securing a passage sooner than the 22d of September, and 
a fortnight later I arrived at New York. Some days before I 
started I received a most cordial invitation to come to the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind in Boston, and just before leaving 
was invited to attend the “International Conference on the 
Instruction of the Deaf,” to be held in St. Louis, October 20-23, 
and to read a paper “On the Care and Instruction of the Blind- 
Deaf.” Charged with this duty and with no other time at my 
disposal than what the discomforts of a sea-voyage offered, I 
was compelled to make the most of a crowded writing-room, 
where one had to assume now a vertical, now an almost horizontal 
position, in order to accommodate one’s self to the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel, but patience overcomes all difficulties, and 
our entrance into New York harbor saw the completion of my 
work. One thing remained, to have my manuscript typewritten; 
but where?—by whom? Happily this difficulty did not wait long 
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for a solution. As an interesting detail I made mention that the 
type-writing was done with the utmost neatness and accuracy, by 
two blind young ladies at the Perkins Institution, from the dicta- 
tion of their teachers. The young ladies wrote very speedily 
indeed, almost as fast as they were dictated to, and their intention 
was to perfect themselves in the art so as to make it a means 2f 
livelihood. 

As soon as I had landed in New York and made arrange- 
ments for sending on my baggage to Boston, I set out to find 
my way to the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Washington 
Heights; but forgetting that the “Elevated” runs in two lines 
through New York, the west and the east, I took the first 
which came to hand. This happened to be the wrong one, the 
east line, and I had to cross Manhattan Island afoot, far above 
the city, in order to reach the Institution. No little exertion 
was needed to cover so long a distance on foot, a distance which 
the strangeness of the surroundings did not help to shorten. I 
‘arrived at the Institution just in time for the afternoon “recita- 
tions.” Dr. Currier, the Superintendent, to whom I introduced 
myself, kindly accompanied me to the room where the two blind- 
deaf young girls were receiving instruction. Both of them had lost 
sight and hearing after they had learned to speak and had kept 
their speech pretty well, so that I was able to understand them. 
They were taught principally by a deaf-mute, a lady of high intel- 
ligence, formerly a pupil of the Institution. They got some 
special lessons from another teacher to perfect their enunciation. 
It seemed to me a great pity that these poor blind-deaf giris 
should be required to receive their instruction from a teacher 
unable to communicate with them orally, so that their principal 
means of access to the outer world, instead of being in constant 
use, is only the subject of a special “recitation.” They had been 
better off among the blind, who can usually hear, where they 
might have used their speech at any time and profited from 
conversation with people of a normal language. 

The girls were clearly very attached to their teacher, and 
her pupils’ happiness and success seemed to be her sole mission 
in life. Judging from their standard in History and English 
composition, the pupils’ development appeared to be far ad- 
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vanced. This is the less to be wondered at- when one remembers 
that these pupils were not born deaf and blind, but had acquired 
speech in the ordinary way. As no examples of the congenitally 
blind-deaf were to be found at the Institution, I did not consider 
that the terms of my commission required a longer stay there. 

Before leaving New York, I called at the Swedish-Norwe- 
gian Consulate to receive the letters of recommendation which 
the kindness and forethought of Her Majesty Queen Sophia 
had procured for me, and which opened doors for me in all 
directions; the same was the case with the Swedish-Norwegian 
Legation at Washington. Among the private letters which 
awaited me at the Consulate was one from Helen Keller, which 
caused me some disappointment. It was an answer to one of 
mine asking her to say when and how I might have the oppor- 
tunity of some intercourse. Her answer was written under the 
impression that I had merely asked for an interview, an oppor- 
tunity for which, of three hours’ duration, was offered me on any 
day before October toth, after which date she had to leave for the 
St. Louis Exhibition. To see Helen Keller was the main object 
of my journey to America, and it was not pleasant to think that 
that object should be so partially and imperfectly carried out. 
To tell the truth, from my study of Helen Keller’s life and other 
writings about her training and its brilliant results, not to mention 
the fairy tales of the newspapers, I had serious doubts as to 
the truth of the results described, and I wished to put the matter 
to a thorough test by some lengthened intercourse with her. 
Such had been my state of mind eighteen years before with regard 
to Laura Bridgman until a three weeks’ intercourse with her 
removed all my doubts. That I should once more be a prey to 
such arose from the fact that the progress ascribed to Helen 
Keller so enormously exceeded that made by Laura Bridgman, 
and from my 20 years’ experience of the difficulty of such instruc- 
tion. 

On the 5th of October I arrived at Boston and went direct 
to the Perkins Institution where I got a most cordial welcome 
from my dear old friend Dr. Anagnos, the Superintendent of 
that large Institution, the first of its kind in the world. This is 
true even with regard to the number of the pupils and the size 
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of the buildings found necessary for the carrying out of the 
elaborate scheme of instruction here pursued. 

Almost as soon as a blind child can walk, the Institution 
opens maternal arms to receive it. The Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, which is entirely the creation of Dr. Anagnos, is situated 
11 km. from the main buildings, at Jamaica Plain. It consists 
of four large houses, two for boys and two for girls, each pre- 
sided over by a house-mother, and a fifth building containing a 
Sloyd-room and a gymnasium. These buildings were planted 
here and there in a magnificent park, and their windows com- 
manded a wide expanse of hill and vale, still far removed from 
the city’s turmoil. 

Returning to the main department, we have first the large 
buildings for boys, once the only building of which the Institu- 
tion could boast, where one finds class-rooms, refectory, sleeping- 
rooms (for the dormitory system is not in favor here), sitting- 
rooms, for both pupils and teachers, and a large oratory. Room 
is also found in the same building for the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence, a noble suite of apartments on the ground floor. 
Connected with the main building by a corridor is the library, 
where one can see the finest collection of literature relating to 
the blind in the world, with the single exception of Vienna, and 
the largest collection of books in Braille (modified according to 
American ideas) to be found in any one library. 

The loan department occupied a large share of the librarian’s 
attention, books being sent all over the State of Massachusetts 
free of cost, the American Government giving this practical stamp 
of approval to the Institution. 

In the library building place is found for a number of small 
music rooms where the male students can study undisturbed. 
Next the library stands the printing office, in the basement story, 
in which room is found for the laundry. Now comes the Gymna- 
sium, where the Swedish System has been in use for many years 
and has given complete satisfaction. The same holds true of the 
Sloyd System. From the Gymnasium, which js used by both 
sexes at different hours, we pass over to the buildings of the 
girls’ department. And here it may be mentioned as a peculiarity 
for America, the Promised Land of mixed schools, that the 
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principle of absolute seclusion of the sexes from cach other pre- 
vails, owing to the extreme undesirability of an attachment 
springing up between two blind persons. The girls are housed 
in two semi-detached villas, thus forming four families, each cared 
for by a house-mother. As in the boys’ house, small sleeping 
rooms, to accommodate one or two pupils, take the place of the 
dormitory system. Beside the villas stands the school building 
containing all the necessary class-rooms and the oratory. Finally, 
we have the building devoted to sloyd and music. The girls’ 
houses are connected with each other by underground passages, 
for convenience of communication in bad weather, while open 
air exercises, when the conditions are unfavorable, are provided 
for by covered passages or loggie. At the time of my visit the 
number of pupils was about 250. 

The relatively large number of instructors at this Institution 
is explained by the fact that the pupils are chiefly taught in small 
groups, or even individually. The lavish expenditure thus neces- 
sitated is made possible by the magnificent donations and legacies 
which the Institution enjoys. And one may add, in passing, that 
such munificence in the cause of education is one of the glories 
of America. The natural consequence of such a method is, a 
thoroughness of individual treatment and an adaptation of meth- 
ods to individual cases such as cannot be attained by the system 
of large classes. And this system works in two directions: not 
only do the more gifted pupils receive special direction and en- 
couragement extending even to their preparation for a college 
course, but those whose brains are clouded, and who with us 
would be straightway sent to a special school, are patiently dealt 
with and given every chance before they are pronounced 
hopeless. 

The especial place given to musical instruction deserves to 
be mentioned. Beginning from the tenderest years, a child who 
shows musical capabilities is put through a course of training 
which at last produces a finished artist. No less than fifty-seven 
pianos and a dozen organs are required for the work of the music 
school, besides the string- and wind-instruments needed to equip 
a fine orchestra. These details are not mentioned under the idea 
that anything similar to this great institution could be attempted 
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in our small country, but to show what can be accomplished 
under favorable circumstances; and they may stimulate us to 
some improvements at least upon our present methods. Perhaps 
the chief impression I brought away from this Institution was 
the thoroughgoing manner in which the State realized its duty 
to blind and other unfortunate children—a duty to which we 
are but yet half awake in Sweden. 

The first beginnings of the Institution are connected with 
the name of Dr. Howe, whose eyes became opened to the needs 
of blind and insane children in Massachusetts, and of whose 
philanthropy it is the monument, as is also the school for insane 
children in Boston. He was also the pioneer in the training of 
blind-deaf children, his first effort in that direction being con- 
nected with the now famous name of Laura Bridgman, and for 
such children the Institution has always found a place. It was 
here that Helen Keller spent some of the happiest and most 
richly instructive years of her girlhood. There were four blind- 
deaf pupils, three girls and one boy, at the time of my visit. Two 
of these deserve special mention, Elizabeth Robin, whose father 
is a Swede, and Tom Stringer. Elizabeth Robin, a charming 
young girl of seventeen, gave one immediately the impression of 
marked intelligence. This was her eleventh year at the Institu- 
tion, and she had already reached the highest course of instruc- 
tion. She showed a special aptitude for mathematics, an un- 
usual circumstance for deaf-mutes, who generally experience 
great difficulty with this subject, arising from the fact that, owing 
to their lack of language, they have difficulty in thinking abstract- 
ly. If this be the case with regard to the deaf-mute, how much 
greater must be the difficulties of him or her who is also blind? 
In “The Story of my Life,” Helen Keller mentions the difficulty 
she experienced with mathematics. 

Her teacher’s intention was to set Elizabeth Robin to the 
study of a foreign language, most probably German, with the 
beginning of the next term, and she anticipated with pleasure the 
time when she would also be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Greek language. Some years previously she had mastered the 
difficulties of speech, and had altogether ceased to rely upon her 
fingers when communicating with others. But I must confess 
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that her articulation, in striking contrast to that of Helen 
Keller’s, left much to be desired in point of distinctness, and her 
lessons in that subject might have been prolonged with advan- 
tage. Before leaving this interesting pupil, I must mention the 
wonderful degree in which she had freed herself from that dark 
cloud which necessarily enfolds a deaf-mute, and from whose 
murky folds so few succeed in freeing themselves. Helen Keller 
was a still more brilliant example of the same thing. One became 
at once conscious of this cloud when speaking to—one can say, 
at the very sight of—Tom Stringer, who was not gifted with such 
exceptional intelligence as Elizabeth Robin. He reminded me 
strikingly of one of my own pupils, Johan Nilsson, both as to 
the amount and the nature of the progress he had made during 
a similar period of time, eleven years. But although Tom 
Stringer did not stand so high as Elizabeth Robin, his progress 
had been normally good. He was still in the intermediate course, 
which comprised even such a subject as the theory of grammar. 
This subject seemed to me too abstract for the stage of linguistic 
development at which he had arrived. 

I think there can be no doubt that the gratifying progress 
made by all these four deaf-blind pupils is explained largely by 
the fact that each of them had a special teacher, who was in every 
case a bright and intelligent young lady who had gone through 
a college course, and that special attention had been paid to 
instruction in Sloyd. And the remarkable thing is, that these 
young lady-teachers have had no special training in teaching 
the blind-deaf. This fact seems to me of utmost importance, 
opposed as it is to the principles and practice generally prevail- 
ing, and to my own preconceived ideas. The natural method 
had seemed to me to be this,—that blind-deaf children should be 
taught by teachers specially trained for the purpose, and should 
be kept by themselves or with deaf-mutes, and should not mix 
with those who were merely blind. Later experience in my own 
teaching, coupled with what I saw at the Perkins Institution, has 
altogether altered my opinion. An exclusive intercourse with 
deaf-mutes, or the blind-deaf, has a most depressing effect on 
the teacher, narrowing his range to that of the pupil, and not only 
retarding progress, but giving a final result much inferior to that 
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obtained by the other method of procedure. To make my mean- 
ing clearer, only think of the way in which we teach our children 
to speak. It is not by accommodating ourselves to the baby- 
utterance and baby-ideas, but by using a simple, every-day form 
of speech, that the desired result is reached. 

The one aim of Dr. Anagnos’ efforts is to reduce to the 
smallest possible limits all that is abnormal among his blind 
pupils, of which efforts the blind deaf-mutes have the advantage. 
Hence their training by such teachers as I have described, and 
this fact, among others, that they join with the blind pupils in the 
daily prayers and in the Sunday services, all that is said being 
transmitted to them by the manual alphabet. Of course a trained 
teacher is necessary for the teaching of articulation, but this is the 
single point where the method of the Institution agrees with that 
followed in Europe. 

A few days after this I had the pleasure of a personal inter- 
view with Helen Keller. Her home is situated in the pretty little 
village of Wrentham, an hour’s journey from Boston, whose 
beauty was enhanced by the glories of the American Indian sum- 
mer. The house, a roomy, two-story villa, is beautifully situated 
in a large park, the whole property (together with all the furniture 
in the house) having been bought by national subscription and 
presented to her along with a yearly allowance of two thousand 
dollars, which sum on her death shall be used for the training of 
blind-deaf children. Public beneficence has also provided Tom 
Stringer with a yearly allowance of $700 on the completion of 
his studies, while a wealthy family has charged themselves with 
the care of Elizabeth Robin. 

It can easily be understood with what feelings I approached 
the house and found myself at my journey’s goal. Perhaps my 
chief feeling was one of dread. “Shall all the wonderful things I 
have read and heard about his girl prove to be realities, or shall 
I only find a fresh example of American exaggeration?’ And I 
feared that I might not have a fair opportunity—by direct inter- 
course—of testing the truth or falsity of my doubts. But such 
doubts began to vanish from the first moment of my intercourse 
with the members of the little household; the first of whom hap- 
pened to be Helen Keller’s famous dog, N .N received 
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me in the friendliest manner, and used all the resources of dog- 
nature to convince me that he cherished no arrieres pensees. Next 
came Miss Sullivan, to whom I frankly stated my difficulty of 
belief in all that I had heard about the attainments of her pupil. 
Miss Sullivan’s answer was prompt and decisive: “I shall fetch 
Helen at once and you can judge for yourself.” In a few 
moments the door opened and Helen Keller stood before me. 
Her whole appearance and bearing made upon me the immediate 
impression of a sweet and gentle nature, quite unspoiled by 
notoriety. This pleasant impression was deepened by her first 
greeting, uttered in a sweet musical voice,— “I am very glad to 
see you, because I know of your work among the blind-deaf.” 

After this auspicious beginning, Miss Sullivan left us to our- 
selves, and a most lively conversation ensued. It began by her 
questioning me as to my journey across the Atlantic, and from 
this we went on to talk of Swiss travel, the “Vierwaldstatter-See,” 
Schiller, Goethe, Heine, Rome, and her art, Sweden and its cli- 
mate, and so on. In all these subjects she displayed remarkable 
knowledge, and such a readiness of comprehension. (and that in 
German, no less than in English) that she began to answer my 
questions when only half spelled out. By this time my doubts 
were completely removed and the conversation became, so to say, 
of a less critical nature from my side, and we proceeded to talk 
about my work at home, in which Helen Keller showed a lively 
interest. Tea now made its appearance, and with it Miss Sullivan. 
I now began to give the latter some idea of the wild stories in 
circulation about her pupil, such as that of the Professor who 
played on the piano some of the melodies that had been sung to 
the baby Helen by her mother, whereupon she recognized the 
melodies by placing her hands upon the sounding-board, and 
could recall the words attached to them. 

Miss Sullivan gave me the real story as follows: The 
Professor in question had a pet theory as to reminiscence, which 
he wished to support by experiments upon Helen Keller. His 
plan was to repeat the words of the nursery rhymes, and then ask 
her, by the method of suggestion, whether they were not those of 
her childhood, thus securing an affirmative answer in each case. 
That she was able to discover the melodies themselves, was a 
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fairy tale of his own. I went on to tell Helen herself how she was 
believed in Sweden to be an accomplished pianiste, which pro- 
voked her to a hearty fit of laughter. Helen Keller now led the 
conversation back to the condition and prospects of the blind- 
deaf in Sweden. She was specially anxious to hear what openings 
there were for them on the completion of their training, and was 
grcatly cast down to know how badly off they were in that 
respect. It was beautiful to see the keenness of her sympathy 
and her sense of oneness with her fellow-sufferers over the world. 
As to her own future prospects, she hoped to devote herself to 
authorship, and had already made an encouraging beginning with 
“The Story of my Life’! and “Optimism,” besides several 
magazine articles. 

I came away from my intercourse overpowered by the sense 
of the great things human love and skill can accomplish, and 
with the earnest hope that this beautiful and delicate plant, after 
a spring bright with promise, might not forthwith fall into decay, 
but give forth bloom and fragrance for many long years to come. 

It was with no ordinary feelings of regret that I left the 
Perkins Institution, where I had been a guest during the ten days 
of my stay. I cannot speak highly enough of the kindness and 
consideration I received at the hands of Dr. Anagnos, who did 
all that lay in his power to make my visit both pleasant and 
profitable. Association with such a noble and devoted character 
as that of Dr. Anagnos was elevating and stimulating in the 
highest degree. It is his spirit which animates the Institution, 





*Note: He who hopes to get a correct impression from “The Story 
of my Life,” according to the Swedish translation, will be woefully 
disappointed. Not only is the impression given by that production 
defective: it is positively misleading. By translating merely the first part 
of the original, without adding the “Supplementary Account,” which 
explains in how far the “Story” is the independent work of Helen 
Keller, an impression is made of the brilliance of her attainments which 
border on the miraculous—attainments to which she herself would be 
the last to lay claim—and will inevitably lead the average mind to stamp 
the whole as humbug. Such a manner of treating a book reminds one 
more of the methods of a General Grocery Store than those of a long- 
established and respected publishing-house. He who would have a true 
and complete picture of Helen Keller’s life story, along with the many 
interesting psychological problems therewith connected, must have re- 
course to the original. 
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and his will which pulses through every vein and artery of the 
great organization. 

From Boston I steered a course for St. Louis. The nautical 
expression is. used advisedly, for to travel in this vast country 
is to be reminded of a journey on the mighty deep. My route 
went by way of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Chicago; by leaving 
Boston on Saturday morning and traveling without a break, I 
reached St. Louis on Monday morning. 

It does rot say much for the sense of order on the part of 
those who had charge of the Exhibition arrangements that it 
was only after countless inquiries and much physical exertion— 
no slight matter with the thermometer standing at 32 degrees C. 
in the shade—I at last found my way to the Hall where the meet- 
ings of the International Conference on the Deaf and Dumb were 
to be held. Space prevents me from giving any detailed account 
of the deliberations of the Conference, which is the less necessary 
because of the (for us Swedes) gratifying fact that for many of 
the questions debated we have long since found a satisfactory 
answer. Instead of assuming the humble position of a learner, 
your representative found herself rather in the position of a 
teacher, required to expound the Swedish principles and Swedish 
methods—exclusive of the paper “On the Care and Instruction 
of the Blind-Deaf” which she had been asked to read, and which 
was listened to with the most gratifying attention. The only 
drawback of the Conference was, that no provision had been 
made for social intercourse and an informal interchange of ideas 
among the delegates. Perhaps my most interesting reminiscence 
of the Conference was the celebration of “Helen Keller Day,” 
when the nation sent 400,000 of its representatives to do her 
honor. 

From St. Louis I traveled down to St. Francis, a small town 
of 700 inhabitants, to spend ten days with a relative. While rest- 
ing there I found opportunity to give two addresses on my work 
/ among the Blind-Deaf in Sweden. 

Chicago was my next resting point, a word which in Ameri- 
ca can only be used in a figurative sense. I was led to retrace 
my steps to this center of all that is most typical of American 
life, in order to examine more closely an electrical apparatus, 
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called the ‘““Acousticon,” whose working (demonstrated by means 
of three deaf pupils) had made a very favorable impression upon 
me at St. Louis. This apparatus, which reminds one of an 
ordinary telephone, has been devised to assist as far as may be 
those whose organ of hearing is extremely defective or entirely 
wanting. 

The day after my arrival I made my way to the “School for 
Young Deaf Children,” founded and conducted by Miss Mc- 
Cowen, a middle-aged lady who possessed all the ardor and 
buoyancy of youth. As far as I am aware this school is the only 
one where the acousticon is in practical use, and the results have 
been gratifying in a high degree. Beginning with the loudest 
and harshest sounds, produced by horns and other brass instru- 
ments, the pupil is made aware that such a thing as sound is to 
be found in the world. From these sounds the pupil is led on to 
those produced by bells, tuning-forks, and, lastly, those of the 
piano. The pupil is then taught to distinguish sound-intervals 
—the difference in pitch between one sound and another,—the 
perception of time preceding and accompanying that of pitch. 
Of course I do not mean to say that every pupil can go so far: 
many can grasp the idea of time who are too deaf to distinguish 
tone-intervals; but in no single instance had the apparatus failed 
to convey the ideas of sound and of time. The final stage con- 
sists in accustoming the pupil to the sound of the human voice 
and the modulations of which it is capable. 

Unlike all other kinds of instruments for assisting imperfect 
hearing, the acousticon employs the principle of electricity and 
is fitted to be of use to all who are afflicted with deafness. The 
pocket acousticon is a marvel of neatness, and one can use it 
without attracting the curiosity of others. 

In this way the pupils acquire the power of speaking with 
the natural modulation, and this power is strengthened yet more 
by their learning how to produce the singing-voice. “Singing” 
lessons are regularly given, at one of which I had the pleasure 
of being present. What I heard could not be called a song in the 
ordinary sense: to teach singing is not the object. But I heard 
the pupils render simple melodies in perfect time, with good 
expression, and a remarkable grasp of the intervals—though in 
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no case could a child take the intervals truly. The singing-lesson 
clearly afforded the children immense pleasure, while exercising 
their vocal cords in a most useful way. 

Miss McCowen attributed much of her success to the fact 
that she began training her pupils from a very tender age, many 
of them entering the school when only two years of age. The 
crown of that success consists, not in the fact that a more perfect 
articulation is secured by means of the acousticon, but in the 
sweet and naturally modulated tones in which the pupils can 
speak, on the completion of their course. 

No signs of any kind are used in the pupils’ training. They 
are treated from the first like children in the possession of all 
their faculties, and from the first are familiarized with lip-reading; 
from the first also, and throughout the whole course, the art of 
dancing is employed to quicken the sense of rhythm and teach 
graceful carriage of the body. 

3ut no method is perfect altogether, and a captious critic 
might find opportunity to indulge his failing from the fact that, 
while the results in speech-modulations are marvelous, the pupils’ 
progress in articulation is much slower than it is under our 
system, although the final result is very much better than with us, 
while the pupils from zn early stage acquire a freedom in the 
handling of language quite unknown in Sweden. One cause 
of this no doubt is, that the ordinary school course in America 
lasts for twelve years, exclusive of the time spent in the Kinder- 
garten, no child being allowed’ to proceed with the regular 
school-course until seven, in exceptional cases six, years of age. 
This school of some thirty pupils by no means exhausts Miss 
McCowen’s sphere cf labor. Her school also serves to train 
teachers for deaf-mutes, and she has supervision of all deaf-mute 
instruction in the city of Chicago. This instruction is provided 
for in eleven of the Public Schools, where there were at the time 
of my visit 200 pupils distributed over 22 classes, each in charge 
of one teacher. The method is modeled on that of Miss Me- 
Cowen’s own school, with the important exceptions that the 
acousticon was not in use and that school books were employed 
at a much earlier age. 


‘In the State of Illinois. The age varies in different States. 
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After eleven interesting though very tiresome days in 
Chicago (it was usually necessary to spend a couple of hours in 
trains in order to cover the enormous distances in this oppressive 
city), I took the cars for Philadelphia to fulfil a promise made 
at St. Louis, where I had received showers of pressing invitations 
from Texas, Ohio, Washington, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco. Of the Texas School I was able to form some idea 
from the two blind-deaf pupils sent from that Institution to the 
Conference at St. Louis; but to visit all was an impossibility. I 
accordingly chose Philadelphia, because its school had the 
reputation of being the best in the States, and because that city 
was in the line of my homeward route. My expectations were 
not disappointed: they were indeed exceeded in a manner almost 
overpowering. The work of the Institution is carried on in three 
groups of buildings, one for each department—primary, interme- 
diate and advanced,—and each group consists of three large 
houses connected by corridors. Scattered over the spacious 
grounds were a gymnasium, engine-house, laundry, Sloyd-house, 
hospital, store-house, Superintendent’s residence, and adminis- 
tration building. Accommodation was thus provided for 500 
pupils and a large teaching-staff, but it was already proving in- 
sufficient. Plans were afoot to admit a still larger number to 
the benefits of the Institution. The method of instruction is, 
as much as may be, individual: each year’s class is divided into 
six parallel classes, and the pupils are distributed so as to bring 
into one class those of a like age and a like development. Each 
department—primary, intermediate, and advanced—is put under 
a principal, who is responsible for the general result, each teacher 
being left free as to choice of method in reaching that result. 
Time and strength would not serve for the examination of 59 
classes, so I determined to choose the highest, lowest, and middle 
classes. 

Unlike Miss McCowen’s school, where the pupils were intro- 
duced at once to living speech, the Philadelphia children were 
put through a number of exercises in articulation, a sort of drill 
in mouth-gymnastics, in which collocations of letters were used 
which had not the least connection with living speech, and these 
collocations were written on the phonetic principle, so that the 
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child was unprepared for the manner in which words are ordina- 
rily spelled. In a word, these mouth-gymnastics were something 
hanging in the air, as it were, an end in themselves, having no 
living connection with the instruction which was to follow except 
for articulation. That instruction very soon took up lip-reading 
of simpler words and phrases which the pupils soon learned to 
understand, but were quite unable to repeat, still less to recog- 
nize when written. It seems to me that this method was not 
praised by the only too apparent apathy of the children—a 
striking contrast to those at Miss McCowen’s,—which was not 
helped by the fact that the duration of each lesson was an hour 
and a half. No doubt the resulting articulation is equally good 
with that acquired under Miss McCowen’s method, and the result 
is reached sooner, but one may doubt the wisdom of compelling 
the children to pass over such a stony track in order to reach the 
goal. The lip-reading in all the departments struck me as ex- 
tremely good, the best proof of this being the manner in which 
pupils of the advanced department followed with ease an address 
I gave on Sweden and the Deaf there. 

The chief impression of this snap-shot visit left on my mind 
was that this school lays perhaps too much stress on theory and 
mechanical exercises. While the pupils’ theoretical equipment 
left nothing to be desired, their readiness in the practical use of 
language was not of an equal standard. I cannot close my 
account of this Institution without expressing my warm admira- 
tion of its perfect organization, in which every unit, however 
small, had its place, and the manner in which the whole was the 
expression of the will—and not merely will, but the loving and 
sympathetic solicitude—of one man, the Superintendent, Dr. 
Crouter. I was the better able to judge of this from the fact 
that, as at the Perkins Institution, 1 enjoyed the hospitality of 
the administration during my stay. 

It will always be for me a matter of sincere regret that I was 
physically unable to devote more than five days to this magnif- 
icent Institution, and I trust that some fellow-countryman, with 
a much better bodily and mental equipment than I can lay claim 
to, may be able in the near future to give this Institution the 
exhaustive study it deserves. 
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With Philadelphia my record closes. It were to be wished 
that, for the sake of completeness, I had been able to report also 
on the school for the Deaf at Washington, since that school is 
representative of one of the three methods (the French) into 
which we may divide deaf-mute instruction over the world— 
the other two, the German and the American (as I think it should 
be called), being represented by the Philadelphia school and that 
of Miss McCowen’s respectively. But perhaps a visit to Wash- 
ington was rendered less necessary by the fact that I had been 
there on my previous visit to America, in 1886, and I had now 
learned that the methods then in use were still followed there 
without change. This fact relieves me from further consideration 
of it. 

By my visits to Chicago and Philadelphia I had seen the best 
America has to show in the way of instructing the deaf; in 
Boston I had seen the highest she has reached in the training 
of the blind and of the blind-deaf, and thus had effected the main 
objects of my mission. That mission had also laid it upon me 
to inquire as to the methods of treating blind imbeciles. In the 
Perkins Institution at Boston such children receive careful in- 
dividual treatment, which is persevered in so long as there is the 
smallest hope of success. Should all such efforts prove unavail- 
ing, the child is passed on to an asylum. Dr. Anagnos informed 
me that the same method was followed all over the States. 

To give a closing “résumé” of my impressions would be to 
expand unduly a report already too long, and this is the less 
necessary seeing that I have given expression to them through- 
out, but I take leave to lay final stress on one fact that was con- 
tinually brought home to me,—the fact that the superior results 
attained in America by teaching the blind-deaf were due, neither 
to an average superior capacity on the part of the pupils, nor to 
the methods pursued, but to the principle of allotting a separate 
teacher, highly cultivated, to each blind-deaf pupil,—not to speak 
of the countless ways in which loving care and forethought, 
backed by a princely liberality, provide the blind-deaf American 
child with the most joyous and the most fully developed liie 
possible to it in this world. 

Wenersborg, Sweden, June, 1905. 

















SOCIAL CLUBS FOR LIP-READERS: A 
SUGGESTION. 


J. ERMOLOFF, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The necessity which men are under of getting along together 
and understanding one another stares at us all through life. So- 
ciety is wholesome and indispensable: its benefits fire people into 
action they can rarely reach alone, and its deprivation is a calam- 
ity there is reason to lament. The patient phrase of the suffering 
poet Milton in his blindness, “They also serve who only stand and 
wait,” is irrelevant in the face of many possibilities for self-im- 
provement. Practical wisdom is revealed through labor, and 
through experiment only can we gain that knowledge that will 
enable us to throw open wide the window and look straight into 
life and the day. 

Lip-reading is, in fact, more of an art than a science: its 
practice is therefore more important than its theory. The idea of 
forming clubs for the purpese of promoting this practice is timely; 
and doubly so, since, incidentally, it will tend to promote a social 
intercourse that will help much to drive away despair from many 
a sorrowing one and overcome the army of “blue devils” that is 
ever preying in our midst. 

The difficulties of conversation with the every-day world 
are too hard to overcome without the necessary equipment of 
club-experience. Shyness in approaching persons is a defect that 
cries aloud for a remedy. Under the fostering influence of a 
common meeting-ground, in a place where we can lay aside all 
reserve and cast them to the winds, we may acquire a boldness 
and confidence that will serve us in good stead in our intercourse 
with the outside world. 

Those who lag behind will gain sure incentive by the contact 
with those bright exponents of the art who take to lip-reading 
as ducks do to water. 
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Nor can we omit a matter which, though not directly bearing 
upon the subject of hearing with the eyes, is still of supreme in- 
direct importance. The human countenance itself offers a worla 
of possibilities in studying that inexhaustibly interesting subject, 
—humanity. The suppressed chuckle, the tender sigh, the 
emotions that depict the comedy and tragedy of life, omnipres- 
ent on its features, are no uncertain factor in adding an element 
of interest to the seemingly dry study of watching lip-movements. 
The experinced lip-reader knows that expressions reflected there 
are no mere accidental results, but the effects of causes operat- 
ing from within. Once started in this habit of close observation, 
he cannot be in the same temper of mind as if he never thought 
of such a thing. A consciousness, hitherto unknown, enriches 
him with a new gleam of hope, and, at first vaguely, then defi- 
nitely, he becomes an inhabitant of a mental climate wherein he 
may partake of pleasurable sensations which otherwise he surely 
would have missed. 

The clubs will also serve a special definite purpose fraught 
with importance to most of us. Speaking in too loud a voice is 
a defect that we may do well to hearken unto and apply neces- 
sary steps to rectify. Evidently it arises from the irresistible 
impulse of trving to hear one’s own voice. It is engendered by 
the want of harmony existing between the hearing and speak- 
ing mechanism. 

No human quality is more attractive than a soft and well 
modulated tone of voice. The inability to hear oneself speak, 
trying though it be, does not render impossible the idea and 
luxury of hearing oneself think. The thought and volition that 
is behind an utterance, the possession of that fine sensibility and 
intuition of spirit that prompts a speech so low and tuneful, will 
bring a harvest of sympathy when least expected. 

There is no braver attitude of mind than that fortitude of 
spirit that holds its head aloft amidst trying conditions. Soli- 
tude may help to nurture that attitude, but human intercourse 
none the less, too, is indispensable. 

Precisely in the club, the habit of voiceless speech may be- 
come ingrained, drilled, and taught thoroughly to abide in us. 
There can we fill to the brim the cup of joy experinced in solving 
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the subtle moving lips into intelligent speech. It is a pathway 
which leads to the annihilation of that morose self-consciousness 
which is so apt to sadden our lives, and with co-operation, the 
union of minds and hearts, all working for each, and each working 
for all, we may hasten a sadly needed amelioration of our lot. 





THE CASE OF A BACKWARD PUPIL. 
BY A TEACHER. 


Among Oral teachers of the Deaf we often hear the expres- 
sion, ‘Well, for those not very bright, I believe the Manual 
m thod is best to awaken the mind.” I do not say but that is, 
and, perhaps, many cases may be presented to prove it, but [ 
know of one case of an extremely backward boy whose mind was 
awakened and led on to the acquisition of considerable knowledge 
by the Oral method. 

When I first saw him he was entering his sixteenth year of 
age, small for his age and not very strong, but fairly healthy. 
His home is one of moderate wealth and refinement; his parents 
were interested in his welfare, but strange to relate, he could 
give no answer to questions however simple. To ask, “What is 
your name?” by speech, writing, manual spelling, or signs, would 
elicit only a look of wearied interest, but no reply; and so with 
all questions. About this time his parents employed an Oral 
teacher to reside in his home and devote all her time to him. 
For several weeks it seemed as if he had no interest in life. At 
last she disovered that he had wanted to work with carpenter’s 
tools, but had not been allowed to do so for fear he would hurt 
himself. She immediately provided him with hammer and nails, 
saw, and plane. This was the key. It fitted the lock exactly. 
Now there was something he was willing, yes, anxious, to talk 
about. The words naming the tools were soon learned, and in a 
short time he responded to the commands: “Give me the saw,” 
“Take the hammer,” “Drive the nail into the board,” and so on, 
and through the usual round of statement, questions, and answer, 
until he understood questions addressed to him by any one and 
could respond intelligibly in speech and correctly and rapidly in 
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writing. His articulation is not good, but his voice is not un- 
pleasant. 

Learning to count was almost too hard, but here persever- 
ance on the teacher’s part was at last met by perseverance on 
the pupil’s, and the toilsome march up this mountain was accom- 
plished, and addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
were met with brave spirit and conquered. 

Now he amuses himself by originating little problems and 
solving them. He has some knowledge of geography and history 
and of natural science. In short, he has made acquaintance with 
the world he lives in, has reverance for its Maker and Ruler, and 
is happy and content in an intelligent way. 





THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
OLOF HANSON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

The following statistics, showing the number of pupils in 
schools which do, and which do not, recognize and use the sign- 
language, have been compiled from the Annals for January, 1906, 
in the same manner as in former years. 

In the Annals the various schools are recorded according 
to methods of instruction used as Combined, Oral, Manual, 
Manual Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined 
System schools employ all methods that have been found advan- 
tagcous in educating the deaf, many of the pupils being taught 
entirely by speech in the class room. But it is generally under- 
stood that all or nearly all the schools reported in the Annals as 
Combined recognize and use the sign-language for chapel 
seivices, public addresses, lectures, etc., although in many of 
them it is restricted or even excluded from the class room. The 
Manual schools are similar to the Combined except that for lack 
of means or other untoward circumstances, they are unable to 
give instruction in speech. Manual Alphabet schools use the 
manual alphabet but reject the sign-language in and out of the 
class room. Those recorded as Oral schools are supposed to 
exclude both the sign-language and the manual alphabet, 
although in point of fact this is not strictly the case in some of 
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them. Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood 
to use the Oral and Manual Alphabet methods in separate de- 
partments and to exclude the sign-language. The Pennsylvania 
Institution at Mt. Airy is the only school in the United States 
at present in this class. 

Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools for 
the deaf from 1900 to 1905 inclusive: 


1 2 3 
Manual Al- | No sign lan- | 


Dates. Sign Lan- phabet but no guage. No} Totals. 
| guage used. sign language. Manual Al- | 
phabet. 


| Pupils | P’t’ge Pupils | P’t’ge'Pupils ; P’t’ge Pupils | P’t’ge 








1900, Nov. 10..| 8845 81. 


5%! 196 | 1.9%! 1767 |16.6%| 10,608 |100. % 
1901, Nov. 10..) 8957 (81.3%, 211 | 1.9% 1850 |16.8%| 11,028 |100. % 
1902, Nov. 10..| 8839 80.7% 209 | 1.8% 1904 |17.5%| 10,952 |100. % 
1903, Nov. 10../ 9048 |80.6% 210/1.9% 1967 |17.5%,) 11,225 |100. % 
1904, Nov. 10..| 9066 80.1% 208 | 1.8% 2042 |18.1%| 11,316 |100.% 
2%! 21611.9%! 2145 |18.9% % 


1905, Nov. 10..} 8983 |79. %\ 11,344 1100. ¢ 














CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





THE DEAF CHILD AND ITS EDUCATION. 

What is the deaf, as to his innermost being? The ancients 
have only partly lifted the veil of the mystery, and the physicians 
and educators of the present time have not advanced much 
further, in spite of our progress in psychology and psychiatry. 
The wise man has not yet been found who could give us a clear 
idea of the inner life of the deaf in all its parts, and who is able to 
settle definitely the many and constantly arising questions rela- 
tive to the method of instruction. But the difficulty of the task 
shall not discourage us to fathom step by step the inner being of 
the deaf, and to gain a firm basis for the method of instruction. 


The results of studies regarding the mental life of children and 
other sciences must be our guides on this path. In our own in- 
terest and that of the deaf children entrusted to our care, we 
should never rest on our forward march; for here more than in 
other fields of human endeavor there is danger in making a halt. 
No matter whether in our educational journals there is a good 
deal of repetition; this constant repetition, this constant discus- 
sion of the same questions, will impress us with the importance 
of the task; even if an article contains only an apparently in- 
significant hint, this hint if properly followed up at the right mo- 
ment may become the grain of mustard seed from which a strong 
tree may spring forth. During the two years which our German 
teachers spend in preparing themselves for their calling, all that 
can be done is to give to a young man an outline sketch of the 
nature of deafness. The work of the teacher then fills out this 
sketch, reveals the low mental condition of the pupils and the 
chasms, difficult to bridge over, between teachers and pupils. 

Public opinion in Germany has of late years become more 
and more favorable to the cause of the deaf. This has in part 
been brought about by the public instruction in our institutions 
for the deaf, and by the many really wonderful achievements 
by the deaf in the fields of industry, literature, and art. But, in 
spite of all this, the deaf child has not yet found the place in 
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society which belongs to it. It therefore becomes our duty as 
teachers, a duty which should never rest, to enlighten the public 
at large as to the real character of deafness. This is not so 
easy as might appear at first sight. Our daily papers but rarely 
accept articles on this subject, deeming them of little interest for 
the majority of their readers. Our institutions, though not sep- 
arated from the world by Chinese walls, in spite of their pleasant 
surroundings, attract comparatively few visitors. Most visitors 
expect to witness all sorts of strange experiments with the deaf; 
they take some little interest in what is shown to them in the ar- 
ticulation classes, but appear relieved when they have quickly 
passed through the other classes. We frequently hear remarks 
like this: “No doubt you meet with many difficulties,” and ques- 
tions like the following: ‘How in the world do you manage this?” 
or, “Could not all this be done by signs?” The visitors then 
certainly expect to be shown some entertaining mimics. But 
when they receive the, in most cases. unexpected reply, that the 
deaf must learn to speak as we do, the interest of the visitors 
seems to flag and, in crder not to be impolite, you have to change 
the subject. 

But there are, nevertheless, ways and means to warm the 
hearts of the great public for the cause of the deaf. There 
should be popular lectures describing deafness, its character, and 
its consequences. The sympathy of the higher educated should 
be awakened by carefully prepared lectures of a more scientific 
character; clergymen and church authorities should have their 
attention constantly directed to the cause of our deaf; every 
public celebration in an institution should be made an occasion to 
enlarge the interest in our work. We have seen an instance on 
the 27th of September, 1904, when the new home for the deaf at 
Stettin was dedicated in the presence of a large concourse of 
people from all classes of society. A seed was sown here which 
fell on fruitful ground, and which will in time to come no doubt 
bear rich fruit. 

The deaf possess the same human excellences and the same 
human defects as hearing persons. Only in one respect they 
differ from the latter: they lack the sense of hearing. In these 
or similar terms most of our writers on the subject have ex- 
pressed themselves when endeavoring to briefly characterize the 
deaf. And these words are true; but it is certainly necessary 
that the latter part of the axiom, viz., “They lack the sense of 
hearing,” should be grasped in its full significance. The mere 
educator, the man of the people, the student, and even the med- 
ical man, cannot fathom to its full extent the far reaching in- 
fluence of the lack of hearing. This only the teacher of the deaf 
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can understand who day after day has an opportunity to see and 
watch the misery of the deaf in all its bearings. 

Although it is really self-evident, the phrase, “They lack 
the sense of hearing,” should be supplemented by the following: 
“one of the main sources of all our knowledge.” Whenever a 
main source of our mental development is lacking, the mental 
capacity of a person deaf from birth -nust inevitably be inferior 
to that of the hearing person. Even the very imperfect logic 
of an ordinary child recognizes this, and does not see in the deaf 
an equal comrade. 

The deaf child is, mentally, normally endowed. Why should 
this not be the case, unless some disease which in earliest youth 
deprived a child of the sense of hearing, has also exercised a de- 
structive influence on the brain. In that case we have before 
us a child which, in addition to its deaf.ess, is afflicted with some 
mental defect. The development of the four remaining senses 
progresses rapidly; but the lack of hearing does not permit the 
mind to develop in <ll directions. As soon as, in instructing, 
we are obliged to subject the mental capacities of our pupils to 
a closer examination, we find one gap after the other; and if never 
before, we then become conscious of the enormous part of our 
mental development which we owe to the sense of hearing. We 
will notice this particularly when we draw a comparison between 
an uneducated but normally endowed child, and an uneducated 
deaf child. The deaf child knows only what it has acquired by 
its four remaining senses. What the parents have taught the 
child, perhaps by means of very imperfect gestures and mimics, 
is very insignificant. Into the mind of the deaf child the pictures 
of the real world enter very gradually, whilst in the mind of the 
normally endowed child the abstract ide2xs soon accumulate. 

The mentally fully endowed child seeks information with its 
mother, whenever it sees anything new which it does not under- 
stand. Frequently, the words of the mother are sufficient for it. 
It has no desire to enter further into the matter, especially when 
the mother has forbidden it. The deaf child has the same thirst 
for knowledge. But no one tells him anything concerning the 
matters which awaken his interest. He, therefore, often exhibits 
an obtrusive inquisitiveness. The question whether deaf children 
are heartless, must be answered in the negative. The smile dies 
on their lips, when a funeral procession passes by; even the 
smallest children show genuine pleasure when, after a long ab- 
sence, they again behold the face of their dearly beloved mother; 
the older pupils will mutter “cruel, bad man’? when they see a 
drunken man maltreat his lean horse; but a real depth of heart 
they do not possess. To them the heart-rending wailing of a 
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tortured person is a sealed book. Only what is received by the 
ear, through sounds, can truly influence the heart. As long as 
a child takes a corporal punishment without cries, the sight of 
such a punishment does not particularly affect us; but we start 
in horror as soon as cries and wailings strike our ear. Deaf pupils 
wiil, therefore, as a rule, look on with perfect indifference when 
one of their number has to undergo some severe bodily punish- 
ment. 

There is naturally much in our calling as teachers of the deaf 
that is discouraging. When in the morning we enter the court- 
yard of the institution, we are not greeted by the merry prattle of 
children, but by mimics and rough sounds. But why should we 
lose courage? Let us with constantly renewed zeal enter deeper 
and deeper into the mental life of our pupils. We shall find 
plenty of interesting labor, a labor which has in itself its own 
reward. Is it not interesting to dissect language into its smallest 
particles, and to impart it gradually to a human being to whom 
nature has denied it? Or is it not a glorious thing to rouse the 
mind from its slumbers and teach it to engage in creative work? 

The child’s mind which, up to the time of schooling, has 
been isolated will meet with confidence any one who receives 
it affectionately. Our first and foremost endeavor should, there- 
fore, be to gain the confidence of our pupils. This will not 
always be an easy task. Most of our pupils have, till they came 
to school, lived in utter loneliness. They have been accustomed 
to act on the spur of the moment, they have often broken the 
bonds which were intended to prevent their disobedience. Never 
hearing an explanatory word, they received the punishment 
which some one of the family inflicted, without comprehension 
and in a spirit of fear and anger. The consequence is that they 
watch the doings of others with distrust. In the beginning they 
look with unfeigned distrust upon the teacher when he begins his 
—to them entirely incomprehensible—experiments with them. 
The teacher should not hesitate to descend to the level of his 
pupils, to draw them to him, and familiarize himself with all 
their peculiarities. The play of the first days must gradually be 
succeeded by the willing submission to the rules of the school. 
The first feeling of bitterness connected with the idea of “you 
must do so and so” will thus soon disappear; and as soon as the 
subject matter of instruction begins to awaken the interest of 
the pupils, trusting obedience will take its place. In this, how- 
ever, only that teacher of the deaf will succeed who by his entire 
personality becomes a model for the pupils to follow, who also 
during the hours of instruction knows how to strike all the chords 
whose sounds can touch the young orphaned heart. 
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Good speech should always be cultivated; but the educa- 
tion of the heart should not be neglected; for what in after life 
the lips may not be able to accomplish by speech, the firmly de- 
veloped character will reach by its steady efforts. The road 
which, during the short years of schooling, we have to tread 
with our pupils, is often bad and rough. Therefore, during 
the first years a halt should be made here and there. Here the 
root of wilfulness should be cut out, there the rank growth 
of boldness should be weeded out; in another place modesty 
should be made to take the place of undue pride. Occasions 
to do this will present themselves frequently during instruction, 
and a teacher who proceeds without haste, and without follow- 
ing the course of instruction in a servile manner, will not have 
to search long for such opportunities. The small number of pu- 
pils in a class makes individual treatment, in the fullest sense of 
the word, possible ; and, what is particularly necessary for a suc- 
cessful education, to learn to know the history of each pupil. 

After schooling is ended, the deaf man or woman is to be- 
come a useful member of human society; but any one who has to 
live with men and among men, must be able to judge correctly 
men and things of this world. Otherwise he easily becomes the 
prey of temptations and malicious intrigues, and finally becomes 
a moral wreck. Our pupils must, therefore, learn in time how 
much hearing persons are ahead of them in many respects, 
how unevenly fortune and possessions are scattered in this 
world, and what remuneration is the reward of this or that labor. 
Then they will contentedly and cautiously tread their path 
through life. 

A healthy person steps along lively, but a sick person goes 
slowly, often rests by the wayside, and occasionally takes some 
invigorating food. Let us give to our pupils, during instruction, 
the necessary rest. Writing should, after severe oral instruction, 
afford some change and rest; short pauses between a question 
and the call on one of the pupils to answer it, are necessary so 
the child may grasp the question and fo1mulate a correct answer. 
Let our pupils enjoy to the fullest extent the intermissions devot- 
ed to recreation! Let us quickly order out of the class-room 
any pupil who, with too great zeal, quickly runs over his lesson 
for the next recitation, or one who endeavors to make up for his 
laziness at home by quickly going over the lesson which was 
intended as a study at home. With the stroke of the hour the 
teacher should close his class instruction, and after the intermis- 
sion punctually resume instruction. Aids and sources of gain- 
ing new strength for our deaf pupils are, amongst the rest, perfect 
external arrangements, suitable and attractive text books and 
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aids to instruction, excursions, short journeys, games, etc. For 
our poor deaf pupils the best can hardly be too good. Much can 
be done for furthering the good cause, by associations of teachers 
of the deaf, which—we are happy to say—have spring up of re- 
cent years in all parts of Germany, and which in many ways have 
done a great deal of good—[E. Lamprecht, Koslin, Prussia, 
in Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung. | 





THE INFLUENCE OF SPEECH ON EDUCATION AND 
THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

To teach the deaf child to speak is the first aim of the school for the 
deaf. The term “first,” however, does not mean that the teaching of 
speech is the most important aim during the entire period of schooling. 
It is the most necessary foundation and condition for a rational ‘‘educa- 
tion.” And education is after all the main object of all teaching. Speech 
alone is a drill which even a Kindergarten teacher can teach mechanically, 
and no pedagogue is needed for this. But the school for the deaf has a 
higher aim: it must educate the child, and form its character. The deaf, 
likewise, must understand and fill his place in human society, must 
recognize and fulfil his duties to society, must perfect his personality 
within the guiding lines of moral law, lay the foundation of and further 
the happiness of himself and others. The art of teaching cannot always 
produce in the deaf satisfactory results, but education can do this. By 
education a child which intellectually is but little promising can be trans- 
formed into an orderly, diligent, skilled mechanic, whose life is happy 
and useful to the community. 

Thousands of the deaf show that even a person with limited knowl- 
edge can fill a useful position in life. Even those possessed of little 
ability are educated to a certain labor. If, in a certain sense, every man 
is the slave of his labor, the uneducated deaf will be it in a still more 
pronounced manner. Without speech he cannot understand the complex 
formation of human society, without speech he feels himself a slave of 
this society, not as a necessary part of the same; only by instruction in 
speech the possibility of enlightenment and moral instruction is offered. 
He who gives speech to the deaf, educates him for labor. But, as has been 
said before, the mere mechanical instruction in speech will not accomplish 
this. But too often the teaching of speech to the deaf degenerates to a 
drill for public exhibition. It is a well known fact that those features 
of instruction in speech peculiar to the school for the deaf, such as lip- 
reading, etc., are used to cover up a lack of true knowledge. There has, 
however, been an improvement in this respect, of late years: the school 
has learned to understand more fully its true object, and cultivates in- 
Struction in speech only as a means to reach a certain end. And that end 
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is to sharpen the reasoning power, to grasp the meaning of words, to 
build up a true religious sentiment, to edcuate the child to become a 
morally free and self-determining agent. What influence, then,—may well 
be asked—do the technical accomplishments of speech and lip-reading 
exercise on the character of the deaf? 

The fact that the deaf by learning to speak sees himself raised up to 
the dignity of other men, that the intercourse between teacher and pupil 
is accelerated and ennobled by the instruction from mouth to eye, that by 
oral teaching a large number of deaf are sufficiently advanced to converse 
with and make themselves understood by their immediate surroundings, 
in short, that the deaf realize the high privilege of becoming valued 
members of the human family—this alone is worth all the trouble and 
labor of instruction in speech. These motives will spur on and inspire 
every teacher and educator to perseveringly continue the often apparently 
vain labor of teaching the deaf to speak, and to constantly be on the look- 
out for new ways and means to facilitate the difficult task. 

It is often asked why do the deaf who have learned to speak, 
so often use the sign language? which is an undeniable fact. It is simply 
owing to the law governing nearly all human activity, viz., to accomplish 
all work in the easiest and’shortest way. For, to take in spoken words 
with the eye is an exertion; to clothe your thoughts in words requires an 
effort. The deaf would just as lief use words as signs, if he did not find 
it more difficult to pronounce words, if the person to whom he speaks 
would understand him without the necessity of repetition, if his pronun- 
ciation were so distinct that a misunderstanding would be impossible. To 
repeat one’s words, perhaps more than once, is an exertion and has a 
depressing effect. Sufficient reason is this for every teacher of the deaf 
to insist on a clear and distinct pronunciation. Such a pronunciation is 
not only of practical value for the school and for life, but on it depends 
the success of those efforts by which the deaf works his way into the 
society of hearing persons; on it depends the ennobling influence which 
society exercises on the deaf in whose intercourse society takes pleasure 
because he can easily be understood. Instruction in speech contains so 
much that is utterly lacking in instruction by signs or by writing. The 
very instruction in speech is a most suitable field for the educating 
activity of the teacher, because it offers an opportunity for closer personal 
contact, and for a contest of emulation between the pupil and the teacher; 
whilst the sign-language has this disadvantage, that the child is almost 
invariably ahead of the teacher, and during a large part of the schooling 
he is the teacher of the teacher. 

All children are shy, deaf children to an eminent degree. Imparting 
instruction in speech without coming in close personal contact, is impos- 
sible. This creates on the part of the teacher a deeper interest in his 
pupil; something of a mother’s love and care grows up in his heart. The 
child is brought nearer to the teacher; it becomes confiding, friendly, 
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happy at its own accomplishment, proud of the recognition of its feeble 
efforts; it takes pleasure in speaking and in making progress in this line. 
Only one thing the teacher should keep in mind: no undue haste during 
the first period of instruction in speech; only one thing the Director of 
the school should never lose sight of: there should be no effort for 
merely making a show to outsiders. 

As soon as the child begins to apply the speech which it has acquired, 
which is caused by the various occurrences of every-day life and by inter- 
course with speaking persons, the peculiar characteristics of the deaf 
begin to disappear gradually, and render him more and more like a 
person possessed of all his senses; the wall of separation has fallen; the 
deaf child becomes sociable, takes part in the glad child-life in the house 
and on the street, comes in closer contact with his surroundings, and 
loses peculiarities which were a consequence of his isolation. Thereby the 
feeling of not being the equal of other persons gradually disappears, 
which often develops into hatred of his surroundings. The child gradu- 
ally learns to have confidence in its own ability, and to have a conscious- 
ness of his own value. What the deaf can do determines his personal 
worth; what he wants to do, but cannot do, impedes the development of 
his personality. Only the use of speech, without hesitation or wavering, 
allows him to occupy a position among hearing persons. Wherever this 
ability is lacking, he is forever consigned to the society of his companions 
in adversity. The sign-language becomes again his last and only resort: 
society loses all influence over him, and the spoken word becomes an 
empty shadow; the deaf again becomes a deaf-mute. 

One child has learned to speak distinctly, but possesses little practice 
in speaking: let the teacher exercise him in speaking! Another child has 
acquired a great deal of speech, which renders intercourse with him easy, 
but he lacks a distinct pronunciation: let the teacher cultivate distinct 
speech and develop it as far as possible. The consciousness of possess- 
ing a gift acts ennoblingly on a man. A third child combines, with 
the two gifts mentioned, the art of lip-reading to an eminent degree. 
The deaf who possesses all these three gifts, viz., easy speech, distinct 
speech, ready lip-reading, may be considered perfect. But if he possesses 
only one of these gifts, that one should be carefully cultivated.—[Blatter 
fir Taubstummenbildung. ] 





THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION IN ARTICULATION. 
Experience has shown that no small percentage of the deaf die pre- 
maturely, and at the best time of life, of diseases of the lungs; and that 
here and there teachers of the deaf are at an early age laid in the grave 
by the terrible scourge of tuberculosis. In view of these sad facts, the 
question arises: “Is the instruction of the deaf of such a wearing character 
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as to endanger the organs of respiration? This question cannot be 
answered by a simple “Yes” or “No,” as a great many different circum- 
stances will have to be taken into consideration. But this is certain, that 
this instruction demands the greatest caution. It is assumed of course as 
ntial that instruction in articulation be imparted only byanexperienced 


esse! 

teacher of the deaf, so that there is no danger to the lungs caused by 
lack of insight on the part of the teacher into his difficult work which 
requires calmness, patience, perseverance, devotion, inventive talent, ready 
wit, and bodily health. But even the best instruction in articulation, 


answering all the above mentioned requirements, will act beneficially on 
the iungs of the pupil only if the pupil and his organs of respiration are 
perfectly sound. It would be a great advantage if weak deaf children 
not vet of school age could be placed in some institution, where the sole 
aim would be to strengthen them physically, to remedy as far as possible 
the hodily ills inherited from the parents, or caused by lack of strengthen- 
ing food, neglect, and unhealthy surroundings. But as long as we do not 
have such institutions, which might be established at a very small expense, 
it will be absolutely necessary that all children before being admitted to 
an institution for the deaf should undergo a most searching examination 
by a competent physician. Children found too weak for practising artic- 
ulation should be returned to their parents, with the request to give them 
careful treatment for about a year. Deaf children of very poor parents, 
as well as scrofulous or rachitic children, should, before admission to the 
school, be placed in some sanitarium, such as are maintained by the 
government in Austria and some other countries. In addition, the follow- 
ing rules should be strictly observed: Children afflicted with tuberculosis 
should be absolutely excluded from admission to an institution for the 
deaf. Only such persons should be appointed as teachers or assistants 
as have been thoroughly examined and found to be healthy. As regards 
the room where instruction in articulation is to be given, the following 
should be observed: The room must be very light, high, well ventilated, 
and dry. Great attention is to be given to the heating arrangement. The 
floor must be of such a character as to reduce the development of dust to 
the minimum; there must be suitable and sanitary lavatories, hygienic 
spittoons, and chairs and desks perfectly adapted to the size of the pupils. 
As regards the istruction itself, the following should be observed: Pains- 
taking cleanliness of the hands and mouth, both of pupils and teachers, is 
absolutely essential. The greatest care must be exercised in the use of 
the spatula and the mirror, so as not to transmit germs of disease. if 
during articulation exercises infinitesimal particles of saliva, fly—as will 
often happen—in the face or the mouth of the pupil or teacher, careful 
washing or rinsing should at once restore clean conditions. 


In speaking into the ear of pupils who hear vowels, great caution 
should be exercised, as it has been scientifically proved that the ear-wax 
of persons afflicted with tuberculosis contains bacilli of tuberculosis. The 
exercises with each pupil should not be extended over too long and 
continuous a period; and short pauses for rest should be introduced. 
Pupils who suffer from catarrh of the throat should not be exercised too 
long ata time. And if the teacher himself suffers from catarrh. he should, 
in the interest of his pupils, discontinue instruction for a time. In slight 
affections of the throat, the danger of transmission should be lessened by 
gargling with a solution of salt, or water to which a few drops of alcohol 
have been added. The teacher should also, especially at times when 
epidemics prevail, when returning to his family, thoroughly clean his 
throat and mouth.—[Medizinisch-padagogische Monatschrift fiir die 
gesammte Sprachheilkunde.] 
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SIGNIFICANCE AND OBJECT OF INSTRUCTION IN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


“Tet instruction in speech pervade all instruction!” This golden 
axiom which applies to the entire instruction of the deaf must also, to its 
fullest extent, govern instruction in Natural History. Experience teaches 
us, and the nature of the deaf fully proves it, that everything pertaining to 
natural history, is of lasting interest to deaf children. It is a well known 
fact that all children, especially very young children—which the deaf re- 
semble often far beyond the years of childhood—manifest their interest in 
nature, in the first place, by observing and talking about animals. The 
deaf child, whose main means of observation is the eye, does not fail to 
notice the slightest changes in the external appearance of his fellow beings 
human or animal. It is a fact that the deaf must be constantly observing 
and viewing; that he is compelled to do it owing to the lack of hearing; 


that he becomes accustomed to it, and does it willingly and easily. All 
that is needed is to properly guide this natural tendency. By connecting 
such observations as awaken a lively and permanent interest in the chil- 
dren, with simple forms of speech, a certain readiness of speech will be 
quickest reached in our pupils. In instruction in natural history the ser- 
ious defect in instruction in speech will be avoided which the venerable 
Director of the Schleswig Institution for the deaf, Mr. Engelke, charac- 
terized by the somewhat paradoxical saying, “Where there is speech, 
there is no life; and where there is life, there is no speech.” In instruction 
in natural history there is both: life, because there is a lively interest, 
and speech. But instruction in natural history has still another aim: the 
thoughtful observation of nature, where the child sees the buds of plants, 
shrubs, and trees swell in spring, and finally burst forth in glorious, many 
colored, and fragrant blossoms, to fall and die again in autumn; where he 
watches the clouds as they sail across the sky, the birds of passage as 
they came to us in the spring from the Southern climes and leave us 
again in the approach of winter, the beetles and butterflies in their inter- 
esting life; where he observes the manifold forms of the mineral world, 
their regular formation as crystals and their brilliant effects of light and 
color; all this, we maintain, will, in part at least, recompense the deaf for 
that enjoyment of nature which is denied to him owing to the lack of 
hearing. By educating the child to take pleasure in observing the life in 
nature with its constant changes, an aesthetic feeling is awakened in the 
deaf child which favorably influences the formation of its character. Self 
activity will strengthen the effect of such observations. The children 
should, therefore, wherever practicable, assist in the care of flower and 
vegetable gardens, in preventing cruelty to animals, in feeding the birds 
during severe winter weather, etc. 

_ Whatever in the life of nature is open to the observation of the child 
mind, and whatever has actually been observed by the child, should, 
under the guidance of the teacher, be noted down on Tables which should 
be supplemented and enlargened from year to year. These observations 
and the corresponding notes should relate to animals, their mode of life, 
their food, their habitation, etc.; to plants, the time of their budding, 
blooming, bearing fruit, etc.; to minerals, the places where they are 
found, their frequency, their use in the household, in agriculture and 
industry. Special attention should be given to the fundamental instruc- 
tion in natural history, i. e., the observation of the shape and looks of 
the various natural bodies, the mode of life of animals, and similar sub- 
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jects should not be treated too cursorily. This does not mean that the 
instruction of the deaf should lay weight exclusively on the mere obser- 
vations gained through the eye, but it should also dwell on cause and 
effect, the mutual relations of the natural bodies, e. g., that the swallows 
first make their appearance when the mild air of spring calls to life the 
insects which form their principal food; that the silkworm can only be 
found and cultivated in a climate where the mulberry tree thrives; why 
the hair or the feathers of certain animals and birds assumes the color 
of the soil on which they live; why the cat has long hairs at its mouth, 
etc. All this the deaf pupil will lcarn through the live word of the 
teacher; in a much more difficult way, or not at all, through the dead 
letters of a text book. After the pupil has gained his knowledge by 
actual observation, it will be possible for him to grasp more thoroughly 
the contents of the book, and he will gladly revert to it, to see his own 
observations corroborated and put in proper shape and order. As regards 
the nature of man, the anatomical instruction should only be considered 
in so far as it is absolutely necessary for the understanding and explana- 
tion of the far more important instruction in physiology: great attention 
should be given to everything concerning hygiene.—[Blatter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung. ] 





CENTENNIAL OF THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AT SCHLESWIG. 


On the 8th of November, 1805, King Christian VII. of Denmark, to 
whose Kingdom the Duchy of Schleswig then belonged (annexed by 
Prussia in 1866), issued the memorable decree making the scope of the 
Schleswig Institution for the Deaf (which had been founded in 1799) 
more general. The decree contained the provision that all poor children 
of the Duchy who may be deaf shall, after having completed their seventh 
year, be taken to this institution and be instructed and educated at Gov- 
ernment expense. When leaving the institution, after having finished 
the course, their way through life was rendered easier by the grant of a 
considerable premium to such tradesmen who would take them in their 
workshop or counting house as apprentices, and by various other con- 
cessions. The Schleswig Institution, therefore, dates its real existence 
from the 8th of November, 1806. In this connection some mention should 
be made of the remarkable man who must really be considered the founder 
of the institution, Georg Wilhelm Pfingsten, born in 1746, in Kiel. In 
his early youth he was thrown much in contact with two deaf children 
of a neighboring family; and this circumstance became decisive in shaping 
his course through after life. He played with these children, showed 
them pictures, and in this way became an expert in the sign-language. 
When he became of age, he went traveling as was the custom of ail 
young tradesmen or mechanics; and wherever he met deaf persons, he 
associated with them, and gained much experience regarding the charac- 
ter and treatment of the deaf. In St. Petersburg he lived for some time 
as a musician, and during one of his first wanderings through the great 
city, with whose language he was utterly unacquainted, met with a dea 
man, to whom he made himself understood by the sign-language and 
who became his friend and guide in the strange city. After many vicis- 
situdes he settled down at Liitbeck as musician and hair dresser, and was 
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eminently successful in teaching four deaf children during his leisure 
hours; so much so that in 1791 he received an appointment as organist 
and teacher at Hamberg, where he gathered nine deaf children, of whom 
he advanced five so far that they could pass a satisfactory examination 
in religion and be confirmed in the State (the,Lutheran) church. His 
eminent success attracted the attention of some high government officials, 
and he was appointed Director of the Provincial Institution for the Deaf, 
first located at Kiel and then transferred to Schleswig. Pfingsten died in 
1826, but his work was established on a firm basis; the Government 
increased its annual appropriation from time to time; the institution 
received several legacies, and was thus enabled to make a number of 
improvements. In 1810 a shop for turning was started, in 1812 a weaving 
shop, in 1818 a printing office, and later tailors’ and shcemakers’ shops. 
The female pupils were offered an opportunity to learn sewing, spinning, 
washing and weaving, and housekeeping. The Institution at its centen- 
nial could look back with pride on the last hundred years, and look 
forward to the future with well founded hope and confidence. On the 
Ist of April the institution numbered 129 pupils with one director and 
fourteen teachers.—[Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland. ] 





OPENING OF THE NEW DISTRICT INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AT NURNBERG, BAVARIA. 


On the first of September, 1905, the new Institution for the Deaf at 
Niirnberg was dedicated with imposing ceremonies, in the presence of a 
large number of prominent persons. The city of Nirnberg had donated 
the ground; and 650,000 mark (about $150,000) had been appropriated 
for the building. Besides the building, there was enough space for a 
spacious courtyard, a front garden, and a large back garden. The sub- 
structure is of sandstone, and the building itself of brick. The basement 
contains the kitchen, store rooms, etc., the first story—1o recitation 
rooms, gymnasium, diningroom, and the private dwelling of the Director; 
the second story—dwelling rooms, and rooms for study and work; and 
the third story—the dormitories. All the staircases are constructed of 
granite, and the floors are covered with linoleum. The building is heated 
by steam, and lighted by four electric arclights and 440 electric lamps. 
All the rooms contain stationary washstands. A standard clock regulates 
the bells in the halls. The Chapel just above the dining room is of sur- ° 
passing beauty. The well known deaf artist, Paul Retter, has promised to 
paint a large picture for the altar. The building committee managed 
things so economically that 40,000 mark were saved out of the amount 
appropriated. Suitable arrangements are provided in the building, not 
only for the separation of the sexes, but also for a separation of the 


absolutely deaf pupils from those possessing remnants of hearing. That 
there was need of an institution of the kind will appear from the latest 
Statistics (1899) of the Bavarian Province of Middle Franconia (815,805 
inhabitants) of which Niirnberg is the capital: number of deaf in the 
Frovince, 525; deaf up to the age of 14, 158; of this number 102 were in 
institutions for the deaf. The new institution will, therefore, meet a 
longfelt want.—[Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland.] 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT 
FREBERG, NEAR SANDEFJORD, NORWAY. 


We gather the following data from the Report of this school for the 
period 1903-1905: The school was started on the 15th of April, 1903, with 
7 pupils. One soon left, thus reducing the number of pupils to 6. Of 
these 5 received their education at the expense of their respective Dis- 
tricts, and one was a pay pupil. Nearly all the districts of Norway have 
been very liberal, and thus the school has secured an annual income of 
850 kroner ($226.80) for five years. This sum may appear very small to 
our ideas, but it should be remembered that especially in the country 
districts of Norway money goes much further than it would here. The 
attendance at the school has not been as good as would seem desirable. 
The director thinks that the reason for this is the circumstance that the 
pay pupils consider the monthly charge of 25 kroner ($6.70) for boa-d 
and tuition too high. The director has therefore applied to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction for an annual appropriation of 2000 kroner. For 
the present year, however, the Ministry has refused to make this appro- 
priation. The course of instruction (both theoretical and_ practical) 
embraces: agriculture, the treatment of domestic animals, horticulture, 
the selection of feed, hygiene, surveying. arithmetic, penmanship, and the 
Norwegian language. From the middle of October till the middle of 
April there were 3 hours’ instruction every weekday. Instruction was 
given by the director and a skilled gardener. The final examination took 
place in April, and was passed successfully by all the pupils. It is to be 
hoped that the energetic and very able Director, Mr. Bayeseu, will even- 
tually overcome all the financial and other difficulties by which the school 
has been hampered, and establish it on a firm basis. For though the 
results have been so far comparatively small, they have been all that could 
be desired; and the school has turned out pupils fully equipped to make 
their way in life as successful farmers.—[ Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstum- 
skolan]. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





REPORTS ON A VISIT to some Continental Schools for the Deaf. 
1904-5. W. H. Addison and J. Kerr Love, M. D. 


This is an interesting account by the authors of visits made by them 
to schools for the Deaf at Frankfort, Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Hamburg in 1904; and Copenhagen, Nyborg, Frederica, and Schles- 
wig in 1905. Mr. Addison’s report is given as from the view point of 
an educator of deaf children, and it concludes with recommendations to 
his own Board, the chief of which if followed would introduce the depart- 
ment system, or the classification of deaf children according to capacity, 
their education being given in separate schools. Dr. Love’s report relates 
principally to questions bearing upon the best methods of instructing 
the semi-deaf. 


MODEL EXERCISES in the Use of the Verb Tenses and Forms. 
Published by the Minnesota Institution, Faribault, Minn. 

LANGUAGE EXERCISES—Questions and Answers, Requests, Com- 
mands, Colloquial Expressions, for Use in the School Room. Pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Institution, Faribault, Minn. 


These two booklets printed for the teachers of the Minnesota School 
would be useful for reference by language teachers in other institutions 
for the Deaf, and might with advantage be put into the hands of the 
pupils. The first gives the significance of the tense forms as expressed 
in time words and phrases, with a number of sentences illustrative of 
each, and is quite comprehensive. The latter is intended chiefly for the 
lower grades and contains a great many common forms used in questions 
and answers, and a long list of colloquial expressions. These latter 
are such as are in constant use and are a necessary part of the vocabulary 
of even quite young children. They are far more helpful than the usual 
lists of colloquialisms, which are seldom necessary for the expression of 
+g So the teaching of which does so much to confuse the language of 
the Deaf. 


SOME DON’TS AND THEIR WHYS to be Observed in Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf and in Training their Voices. By Sarah Jordan 
Monro, Horace Mann School, Buston. Price 25 cents. 


This is a reprint in pamphlet form of a series of articles by Mrs. 
Monro, originally published in the AssocraTion Review. It is now in 
convenient form for ready reference by teachers, and for use by Mrs. 
Morro in her summer classes. 


PROCEEDING OF THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, at Morganton, 
N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
This Report covers 203 pages of closely printed matter, and includes 
all the papers presented at the Morganton meeting with the discussions 
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following their reading. As the Convention is incorporated by the 
Government, its proceedings appear as a Government document having 
the usual'neat appearance of all publications of its class. It is to be re- 
gretted that the discussions upon papers could not have had revision at 
the hands of speakers before publication, for in instances where the lan- 
guage used was in any degree technical, with the thought expressed un- 
familiar to the stenographer, the latter’s notes leave much to be desired 
on the score of accuracy. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. Washington. March, 1906, 


Contents: “What a Pupil has a Right to Expect from a Teacher,” 
by Brewster R. Allabough; “The Pupils,” by Laura MacDill; “Meeting 
of the German Otological Society,” by the Editor; “Suggestions for 
Geography Teachers,” by Katharine F. Reed; “The Influence of the 
Organ of Hearing on the Soul Life of the Human Being,” Ernst Urban- 
tschitsch; “The Development and Improvement of Hearing in the Deaf 
by Methodical Hearing Exercises,” by A. Reno Margulies; “Echoes of 
the Morganton Convention,” by Edith M. Fitzgerald; “The Round Table 
Meeting of the Special Education Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association,” by Paul Lange; Notices of Publications; School Items; 
Miscellaneous; ‘““The Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” by A. L. E. 
Crouter. 

Accompanying this number of the Annals, in separate binding, is 
sent out a complete “Index” to the ten volumes issued in the years I 
to 1905, inclusive. The Index is divided into two parts, viz., Authors and 
Subjects, and includes cross-references that make available to an extent 
the three previous Indexes of the Annals covering the first forty volumes. 


NORDISK TIDSKRIFT FOR DOFSTUMSKOLAN. _ Goteborg, 
Sweden. No. 2, 1906. 


V. Larsen: “The Deaf before and after Schooling.” Aug. Asberg: t 
“Some Questions Regarding a Change in the Organization of Swedish 

Schools for the Deaf.” A. Hansen: “A Visit to the London Schools for 
the Deaf.” Joh. Ostberg: “Report on the Inspection of the Swedish 
Schools for the Deaf.” G. Forchhammer: “Object Instruction in Arith- 
metic.” New Books: “Development of the Education of the Deaf in 
Sweden.” Call to raise a monument for G. Jorgensen. Miscellaneous. 


THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF. Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, England. 
March, 1906. 


Contents: Editorial; “Manchester Industrial Training School, by W. 
Nelson; “Teaching Science in Schools for the Deaf,” by T. Brill; “The 
American Industrial Journal’; “Royal Commission on the Care and Con- 
trol of the Feeble-Minded,” by F. G. Barnes; “College of Teachers’ 
Examination Questions”; “Arnold Library Notes,” by J. D. Rowan; 
“List of Works on the Deaf for Purchase”; “Memorial to Professor A. 
Melville Bell”; Miscellaneous. 


L’EDUCATION DEI SORDOMUTI. Rome, Italy. February, 1906. 


_ _G. Ferreri: “The Evolution of Otological and Laryngological Studies 
in Italy.” E. Scuri: “The Schools for the Poor. The Deaf of Calabria. 
z Fornari: “The Condition of Italian Teachers of the Deaf.” Miscel- 
aneous. 
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REVUE GENERALE DE L’ENSEIGNMENT DES SOURDS— 

MUETS. Paris, France. February, 1906. 

Marius Dupont: “Study of Cephalometry, measurement of the waist, 
and ascertaining the weight of the young deaf.” Notes on the National 
Institution for the Deaf at Paris. B. Thallon: “Cutting of Teeth and 
Articulation.” Miscellaneous. Circular from the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. A. Bluet: “The Problem of Abnormal Children.” V. E. Cornevin: 
“The Education of the Blind-Deaf.” 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Biennal Report of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind at 
Staunton, for the period ending September 30, 1905. 

Biennial Report of the Kentucky School for the Deaf at Danville, 
for the two years ending October 31, 1905. 

Biennial Report of the Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Frederick, for the period ending September 30, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Ontario Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Belleville, for the year ending September 30, 1905. 
A feature of this report is the 32 pages of Teachers’ Examination Ques- 
tions, which are most excellent for their purpose. 

Annual Report of the South Australian Institution for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb at Brighton, for the year ending September 30, 1905. 

Annual Report of the South Australian Deaf and Dumb Mission and 
Angas Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes at Adelaide, for the year 
ending September 30, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, for the year 1904-1905. 
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“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LANGUAGE.” 


“Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.”—Tennyson. 

The poet, in these lines, aptly expresses the experience of us all. We 
all feel our inability to find the exact words in which to frame our 
thoughts, even in the common events of every day life; and when occa- 
sions arise which make some unusual demand upon our resources, we 
frequently have to give up the attempt, and take refuge behind the 
common excuse, but “words fail us’ to express what we feel. if 
teachers of the deaf ever need an inspiration, surely they will find one in 
these well known lines of Tennyson. It is extremely improbable that 
that poet had any thought concerning the deaf, when he wrote these 
words, but if he had, he could not have penned a more fitting couplet to 
voice their unspoken longing for the power to express “the thoughts that 
arise” in them. The task that lies before every teacher of the deaf is to 
do his part towards giving that power, and every time we stand before our 
classes, we are reminded of the responsibility that rests upon us. If any 
opponent of the oral method, should happen to have read thus far, we 
would hasten to assure him, that it is not our intention to inflict upon 
him another dissertation upon the immense advantages of speech for the 
deaf. or to claim that it is by speech alone that the deaf can be restored 
to society, or that speech is the one and only aim we have in view. We 
believe in enthusiasm—it is necessary in most undertakings, and it is 
especially so in the education of the deaf. Without enthusiasm, and 
without faith in his methods, the teacher of the deaf will not accomplish 
much. We have tested the possibilities of the oral method during a long 
experience of teaching, and we have produced successful results from 
all sorts and conditions of pupils. We have taught bright pupils, and we 
have taught some of the dullest ones, and we have the greatest faith in 
oral teaching. The longer we teach by this method, the greater is the 
faith we have in it. There is not the slightest intention on our part to 
attempt any glorification of the oral method, by some strained interpre- 
tation of the lines we have quoted at the head of this article. Our object 
is not to dilate upon the superiority of the spoken word, or of the 
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immense benefits conferred upon the deaf by the acquisition of speecn. 
Our theme is the expression of thought. 

The oral method is often condemned, because, say its critics, it fails 
in the large majority of cases to develop the intellect, and does not educate 
the child. Whether this be true or not, we are not in @ position to know, 
but if it be so, then we assert it is not because the children are taught by 
means of speech and speech reading, but on account of a lack of knowl- 
edge concerning educational methods generally. We speak of the oral 
method, as though it were a separate and distinct method of education, 
when it is merely a method of communication. The only method which 
the true oral teacher pursues, is the intuitive method, and this is not the 
distinctive feature of oral teaching alone. It is the common method of 
all education, and is as applicable to the manual method of communication 
as it is to the oral. The teaching of speech and speech reading is of very 
great importance and the ability to teach these arts can only be acquired 
by teachers who have been trained upon scientific lines; but important <s 
these acquirements are, they are insignificant compared with the qualifi- 
cations needed to make a successful teacher of language. If it were 
possible to provide a teacher for every pupil in a school, and for the 
teacher to devote the whole of his time to the pupil, then, no doubt 
satisfactory results would be obtained, but it would be a costly affair, and 
would entail an immense amount of waste. Such an arrangement would 
call for no particular method to be pursued. The pupil would learn lan- 
guage in a similar way to that of the hearing child. But such a plan as 
this is not possible in schools, nor should it be necessary. We have no 
faith whatever in any haphazard form of language teaching in a class. 
Merely talking to deaf children will not develop their language. This 
unscientific plan of literally throwing material at a child’s mind, in the 
hope that some of it will stick there, will never produce any great results. 
It may succeed to some extent with a few exceptionally bright pupils, 
who would progress, even in spite of the teaching, but with the large 
majority it will fail utterly. No greater fallacy can be spread abroad, than 
to assert that once a child is taught to speak and read the lips, the rest is 
easy. It is only the first step in the long journey that has to follow. 

The teaching of English has always been the problem in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and still is, no matter what the medium of communication 
be. The real foundation of language teaching must be laid in the class- 
room, The oral teacher cannot afford to ignore the study of language 
teaching any more than the manual teacher. But the question arises, 
does the oral teacher of the present day make a study of this all impor- 
tant matter of the teaching of language? Public attention is often too 
closely centered upon the fact that the deaf are taught to speak, and the 
real object of their education—the development of the intellect—is lost 
sight of. If a little more stress were laid upon this, the all important 
side of our work, and greater efforts were put forth towards its accom- 
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plishment, we should then, perhaps, hear less about oral teaching convert- 
ing the deaf into human oysters. Speech is of great value, so is the ability 
to read the lips; we would not for a moment attempt to rob either of one 
particle of merit, but we would say that if we had to choose between the 
development of speech, and that of the intellect, we would unhesitatingly 
decide for the latter. The two must go hand in hand, if complete success 
is to be obtained. 

The elementary side of language teaching is generally given due 
prominence in oral schools, but what is known as advanced language is 
often left to take care of itself. In order that his pupils may successfully 
pass the transition stage between the two, and be led up to the point 
where language begins to interpret language, thus setting before them 
unlimited possibilities of mental development, the oral teacher needs to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the philosophy of language. We are 
firmly of opinion that of these three, speech, speech reading. and language, 
the greatest of these is language.—[J. A. Weaver in the Utah Eagle. 





ORAL CHAPEL SERVICE—MAKE A TRIAL OF IT 
BEFORE CONDEMNING. 

In regard to Oral Chapel services, would it not be well to make a 
trial of it before condemning. We did not know whether it would prove 
a success or not until we had done this. Now for more than two years 
we have had a special chapel service for the oral pupils. 

If the test of the value of the Oral chapel service be measured by the 
ability of the pupils to reproduce in English what is said to them by the 
leader in his sermon or lecture, the results are as satisfactory and as 
complete as when the same test is applied to a sermon given in signs. 
The oral teacher is in the habit with the class in the school room, of 
telling stories, holding conversations with, and giving information to the 
pupils through speech. 

The difference between the chapel and the class room is the larger 
room and the distance that the pupils will be from the speaker. In other 
words it is a question of whether the pupils can see well enough to read 
the speaker’s lips. Our chapel is a large one and I find that the pupils in 
the back rows in chapel can see and understand the most of what is said. 
The older and more advanced pupils sit in the back seats, while the 
youngest of all are in the f ont rows. 

We have of course the same difficulty in speaking to pupils of all 
ages and grades as we have in the manual chapel service,—conducted by 
spelling or signs,—where the sermon is often over the heads of the 
younger ones. 

After all, is the sermon the most important part of a chapel service? 
After having had responsive services with oral pupils for two years, I am 
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convinced that this part of the service is worth as much as the sermon. 
Granting that the responsive readings equal in value to one half of the 
entire service, then an oral chapel service without a sermon is equal in 
value to a manual service without the responsive reading. 

At the convention last summer, we illustrated the responsive readings 
only as this was a new feature with us in chapel exercises and to give a 
sermon would be simply an exercise in speech reading. Speech reading, 
by different teachers, was illustrated in some form daily incidentally, 
while giving illustrations of class work. 

A class of pupils that can take from the lips a story or the description 
of a country can also understand a talk upon some religious topic 
provided they can see the speaker’s lips. What applies to one class 
applies to two or more classes together provided always that the position 
ni the speaker and the light is so that they can see the movements of the 
lips.—[E. G. Hurd in The Deaf Carolinian (N. C.) 





THREE CREEDS. 

We have read with interest the discussions that have appeared during 
the year in the school papers about signs and the Manual and Oral 
Methods of teaching the deaf. We believe the position of each side 1s 
stated fairly in the following creeds and append our own opinion which 
inclines to a middle road as the safest one to follow. 

Some years ago we entered the profession as a pure oralist. Since 
then our theories have received a number of severe but helpful jolts. Just 
how impure our once spotless oralism has become we will not attempt to 
state, but we are inclined to think it has changed to a sort of slatey gray. 
However we are still open to conviction. 


THE MANUAL TEACHER’S CREED. 

I believe in the Combined system for the education of the deaf. I 
believe in the Oral method for most semi-mutes and those hard of 
hearing. I believe about 15 per cent. of the deaf should be educated by 
the oral method. I believe in the Manual method for all congenital mutes 
and most of those who have lost their hearing before they have acquired 
language. I believe that some of the deaf can be instructed only by signs. 

I believe in manual spelling in the school room and in signs when 
they can convey the idea more clearly and briefly than spelling. I believed 
that signs should be taught in the school so that the sign language will 
not deteriorate. I believe that all teachers of the deaf should have a 
thorough knowledge of the sign language. 

THE ORAL TEACHER’S CREED. 

I believe that speech and lip-reading can and should be acquired by 
95 per cent of the deaf. I value lip reading above speech and if a pupil 
can read the lips well, he should be taught orally even if he cannot make 
an intelligible sound. 
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I believe that signs should be absolutely prohibited in and out of 
school. I believe the chapel exercises and lectures should be conducted 
orally. I believe the teachers should use pantomine and natural signs in 
the beginning classes. 

I believe in manual spelling for the deaf who are incapable mentally 
or physically of acquiring speech or lip reading. 

I believe that the time of the sign language is past and that teachers 
of the deaf should do everything in their power to stamp it out. 

Our Own CREED. 


We believe in the Combined system of educating the deaf. We believe 
that writing is the safest and most important method of communication 
between the deaf pupil and his teacher. We believe that writing always 
will be the leading method of communication between the deaf and the 
hearing out of school. 

We believe about two-thirds of the deaf should be educated by the 
Oral method. We believe there is a small per cent. of the deaf that can 
be educated only by the sign language. We believe signs should be used 
in the chapel exercises and lectures. 

We believe that signs should be prohibited in the school room. We 
believe that written, spelled, or spoken English should take the place of 
signs on the grounds in the daily intercourse of the pupils with their 
officers. 

We believe a knowledge of the sign language a valuable asset in a 
teacher of the deaf. We believe that the sign language will be a living 
language as long as two deaf-mutes meet this side of the Great Divide. — 
[L. E. Milligan in the Colorado Index. 


We are most decidedly in sympathy with the last or Colorado creed. 
We believe that the learning of English by the use of English—not signs 
—is a fundamental] principle, the neglect of which by educators and teach- 
ers means certain failure to reach a high standard of education for the 
average deaf child. At the same time we believe, as every large gathering 
of the deaf demonstrates, that signs fulfill a need and have a value in the 
life of the deaf which it is folly to deny and unwise to wholly ignore :n 
any complete system for their education. 

The difficult solution of the paradox is being slowly workec out 
through the evolution of a variety of types all indefinitely called “com- 
bined system” schools, but that of the future will be very different from 
the “combined system” school of the past. 

Under the average conditions existing in such schools at present it 
appears quite impossible to wholly educate and graduate two-thirds of 
the attendance as oral pupils. In many of them, with the exception of 
a few semi-mutes who have had and retained good speech, the advanced 
pure oral classes are as conspicuous for their absence or weakness, as the 
primary oral classes are for strength and numbers. This seems to be 
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rather the fault of illogical or unfavorable conditions than of the oral 
method, and so far as this is true, steady and rapid improvement is the 
order of the day.—[E. S. Tillinghast in The Web-Foot (Oregon.) 





A VALUABLE GIFT. 


We print on another page an account of the presentation of the 
Volta Bureau, with stocks and bonds aggregating $75,000, by Dr. A. 
Graham Bell to the American Association for the Promotion of Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. The ceremony occurred in Washington, D. C., 
on Friday, January 5th. 

The occasion is one of exceeding interest and importance. The 
presentation, it is believed, will abolish the use of the words “and dumb,” 
which we have always contended were not the proper adjective applica- 
tions for a person deprived of the sense of hearing. 

The presentation was a noble act of Dr. A. Graham Bell to perpetuate 
the active employment of the method, which they believed best to teach 
speech to deaf children. We welcome the gift as a lasting and loving 
tribute to the memory of the late lamented Prof. A. Melville Bell, his 
father. 

Prof. A. Melville Bell invented the “‘visible speech” method, which 
has proven a very valuable aid in teaching speech to many deaf people; 
even those deprived of hearing from birth. The writer, who was born 
totally deaf, can articulate a good deal, and was once trained under this 
method. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell, his son, has been famous over the world for his 
greatest invention—the telephone. He has been a philanthropist and a 
true friend of the deaf. He has spared no pains in devising and discover- 
ing such means as he fondly hopes will forever relieve the deaf people 
from a life of silence. 

Prof. A. Melville Bell and Dr. A. Graham Bell have, however, been 
rocklike royal to what they believed to be the only one method, and 
advocated pure oralism for the teaching of speech to the deaf. Welalways 
argued that a deaf child, when found able to be taught speech and able to 
comprehend spoken language, should be put under the oral method; but 
when a deaf child is found totally deprived of the power of articulating, 
or unable to comprehend the meaning of a vocal sound, we ask this ques- 
tion, under what method shall we put this pupil in order to learn how to 
write and read? 

We confess it is often beyond our understanding why Dr. A. Graham 
Bell would not take such a great interest in the Combined (sign, manual 
and oral) System, generally adopted as the best and easiest method and 


prevailing in 84 per cent. of the schools over the country, and give it 
the chance he has given his own favored pure oral system. If Dr. Bell 
does In a practical way, we can expect a two-fold advancement in the 
educational instruction of the deaf.—[ Russell Smith in The Deaf Ameri- 
can (Neb.) 
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SINGLE VS. DOUBLE-HAND ALPHABET. 


I should like to say a few words on “The Double-hand Alphabet,” 
as I think several of the deductions are erroneous. For instance, “requir- 
ing double the number of fingers, or at least double-fingering, it is more 
complicated and hence harder to read.” Now, this is not in accord with 
my experience which is fairly varied. 

I have found that an average time for the average person to learn the 
double-hand alphabet is five to ten minutes. I have made several attempts 
to get people to learn the one-hand alphabet, but have never yet 
succeeded. In fact, apart from relatives of the deaf, I have not come 
across any hearing person who has troubled to master it. I have not had 
much experience in reading the one-hand either myself or by seeing 
hearing people read it. In my case, I find it very difficult to follow. It 
seems to me to be a great contradiction that what should be the hardest 
to learn to use should be the easiest to learn to read. 

When working in a factory in Western Ontario, out of fifty men in 
the shop there were quite forty who could use the double-hand alphabet. 

The articles goes on to criticise the position you are compelled (?) 
to use in the double-hand alphabet. I never noticed that the deaf in Eng- 
land adopted any very constrained attitudes, though I have seen a couple 
of fellows using it with mitts on. Can any one do that with the one-hand 
and be understood? 

Then there is the full-hand, but there is not a great deal in that, and 
getting tired, I cannot say how much there is in that; but when I talk, 
it is not my fingers that get tired. I have read the double-hand alphabet 
at the rate of three hundred letters per minute. I do not think the one- 
hand alphabet can be used at that pace. 

I have noticed that when the deaf are using the one-hand alphabet at 
any distance, the fingering is much slower than would be needful with the 
double-hand alphabet at the same distance.—[W. T. W. of Toronto in 
The Silent Worker (N. J.) 





CHAPEL REPRODUCTION. 


While the reproduction of chapel talks and lectures may be a good 
language exercise, still we ought not to expect too much even from 
pupils in the higher classes. The teacher is always discouraged because 
his class cannot give a good synopsis of a lecture. When we come to 
think of it, how many well educated people could reproduce a sermon so 
that the preacher would recognize it as his own. We all know what a 
botch the average reporter makes of a speech that he tries to report. To 
give a good synopsis of a sermon or speech is a difficult thing to do and 
few people can do it well. For these reasons we do not believe in giving 
too much importance to ‘chapel reproduction.”—[Optic (Ark.) 
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It was a pleasure and a treat to witness the oral chapel exercise 
demonstration at the Morganton convention last summer by a class of 
pupils under the charge of Mr. Hurd. As an oral exercise in the chapel 
it was a success. With speech and speech reading as the end sought the 
result could have hardly been more satisfactory. The class went through 
the assigned parts of the ritual with an ease and precision possible only 
after great familiarity and much practice. The pupils and teacher well 
earned the hearty applause bestowed upon them at the conclusion of the 
exhibition. However there was no sermon, lecture, or address, which 
is usually regarded as a part of a chapel exercise,—in fact the main part 
at most schools. But suppose without any pre-arrangement, Mr. Tate 
with his Moses-like beard, or Mr. Dobyns with his military mustache 
and goatee, or the smooth-shaven Mr. Driggs had been invited to con- 
duct the exercises instead of a Morganton teacher with whom the pupils 
were already quite familiar, and suppose the usual order of the ritual had 
been confused and a short talk added—then the possibilities of oral 
chapel exercises might have been seen in a different light. The method 
that is best by every test will satisfy the deaf and for addressing assemblies 
no satisfactory substitute for clear, graceful, forceful and expressive signs 
has been found. A good many things are possible which are not advisable 
and oral chapel exercises for the deaf is one. 


Speaking of the Morganton convention reminds me of an interview 
I had there with Mr. Booth of the AssociaATION ReEviEw. Mr. Booth 
emphasized the fact that in advocating the oral method for schools he 
was not seeking to do away with the use of signs by the deaf after they 
had left school. He expressed his belief that the sign-language was a 
very useful means of giving mental, moral and religious instruction to the 
deaf in their after-school life and that it contributed greatly to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the deaf in their social intercourse. He said, in effect, 
that the work which the missionaries among the deaf were doing was 
very necessary and most praiseworthy, and he wished it to be well under- 
stood that while advocating oralism for the schools he was not seeking 
to keep the orally taught deaf from coming in contact with the mission- 
aries after they had left school. Some of the orally taught, he thought, 
would, of course, be lost to the deaf as the result of their oral training, 
but for the many it would not be so, and for them churches and missions 
where they could meet for mutual improvement, and where the sign- 
language was used, would be highly beneficial. Mr. Booth added that 
such was his individual position and that he was not speaking as a 
representative of the oralists. Frank speaking and good feeling charac- 
terized the Morganton convention and such an expression by a high priest 
of oralism like Mr. Booth will go far towards extending the era and 
area of good feeling between the deaf and the advocates of a method on 
which the deaf do not look with most favor.—[Rev. J. H Cloud in The 
Silent Worker (N. J.) 
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The question arises in our mind just now, as it often has before: Are 
we competent judges of the merits, or rather demerits, of the sign lan- 
guage while under the spell of the fascination, which amounts in effect 
almost to sorcery? We descant upon its beauty, its impressiveness, its 
power to penetrate the mind, and heart, but forget that because of these 
very qualities it insinuates itself into the life of a mute and becomes the 
very warp and woof of his mental being. Let that be an individual's 
condition and he is hampered, his mental vision is narrowed, and not 
only his “growth in spoken and written English” stunted, but his intellec- 
tual growth is stunted as well. There is not a master of this beautiful 
gesture language, not one of its numerous warm advocates, but must admit 
its limitations. Seldom or never does an intelligent sign-maker stand 
up before an intelligent audience of deaf people that he does not acknowl- 
edge the limitations of the sign-language by frequent resort to the spell- 
ing of English words. 

We do not quite count ourself among the iconoclasts who would 
destroy the language, root, stem, and branch. We are not ready to 
declare that it has served its purpose and must die. Providence may 
yet have work for it to do. Let it have an abiding place, but that place, 
from the standpoint of reason bereft of all sentimental notions, is away 
up on the top shelf out of the reach of the young. If it is possible to 
prevent it saturating and filling the minds of the growing young so full 
that there is scarcely room for anything else, and reserve its larger use 
for the mature, the educated, those whose thoughts have been molded 
and broadened in English forms, the abiding place is doubtless assured.— 
[J. W. Blattner in the Lone Star Weekly (Tex.) 





One of the daily papers, the other day, contained an item about a 
deaf woman out in South Dakota who appeared at a land office to file for 
a claim. She could neither read nor write, nor could she understand the 
sign or finger language of the deaf. The agent was at a loss what to do, 
but finally took the deposition of witnesses as to the case, and sent the 
facts on to Washington. This woman was evidently one of those cases, 
unfortunately not rare, where the ignorance, neglect, or selfishness of 
parents, combined with the lack of a compulsory law, has resulted in a 
human being growing up in mental and moral darkness amid the bright 
light of the twentieth century, in the most enlightened nation on earth. 
When we consider the injury to the mind and soul of the victim of such 
neglect, coupled with the injury to society, we feel that fine or imprison- 
ment would not be too severe a penalty to inflict upon those directly 
responsible-—[Companion (Minn.) 
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A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SEMI-MUTES AND 
DEAF-MUTES. 


It is our opinion, based on observation, that there is as 
great a difference between a semi-mute and a deaf-mute child as 
there is between a hearing and a deaf-mute child. Also that this 
difference obtains throughout the lifetime of the two, and is not 
removed except in exceptional and rare cases. To argue other- 
wise is to deny what is to be seen at any time. In saying this, we 
do not reflect upon the mental capacity of the deaf person, or 
deny that he is capable of as great attainments as the hearing; 
but it is evident even to the most prejudiced, that with the loss of 
the greatest avenue of knowledge to the mind, from the earliest 
years, comes a corresponding loss of information, a lessened 
capacity for experience, and consequently a smaller store of both 
information and experience upon which to base reason. To lose 
the hearing is not to become a “deaf-mute,” regardless of the 
protestations of those who wish to be considered such.—[The 
Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 
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THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT AT CLARKE SCHOOL 
TO BE ENLARGED. 


We are gratified to be able to announce to our readers that 
the initiatory steps have been taken whereby the recently created 
Melville Bell Memorial Fund is to become immediately operative 
in carrying out one of the purposes of its establishment, namely, 
to aid in the work of training teachers. At a meeting of the 
Melville Bell Memorial Fund Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association, held at Northampton, on March 13, a 
proposition was formulated and, on the following day, was 
presented to the Board of Corporators of Clarke School for the 
Deaf, asking for an enlargement of the Normal Training Depart- 
ment of their school, the Association on its part to make such 
enlargement possible by guaranteeing necessary financial assist- 
ance. The proposition as presented by the Committee was 
accepted by the Corporators, and the necessary papers to be 
passed will soon be drawn up and executed. 

It is difficult, impossible indeed, to foresee the full effect of 
this action by the Association through its Committee in securing 
the enlargement of the training work done by Clarke School. 
That the effect will be profound and far-reaching will scarcely be 
doubted, for it is enlargement of work that possesses within itself 
the largest potentialities for good, and that, from its inception to 
the present time, has been far too restricted to meet the demands 
made upon it. During the past fourteen years Clarke School 
has, in response to a request to do so made by the Association 
at its Second Summer Meeting, maintained a small Normal class 
open to outside students. This class has been necessarily limited, 
containing usually four, rarely five, members. It is now proposed 
to increase the class to eight or ten, this to be done at the opening 
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of the coming term in September, with it in view, however, to 
still further increase the number to eighteen or twenty whenever 
the school may be able to make room for so many, which it is 
hoped may soon be possible. 

Conditions governing the admission of students to the 
school, the course of study to be pursued and its length, the 
granting of certificates or diplomas, etc., etc., will be embodied 
in the agreement, amply safeguarding all interests involved and 
giving guarantee of the maintenance of the highest and most 


approved standards of work. 
F. W. B. 





THE DUTY OF PARENTS TO THEIR DEAF 
CHILDREN. 


The complaint is sometimes made by parents that their deaf 
children after leaving school do not care to associate with hearing 
people but find their only pleasure in the society of other deaf. 
This is frequently the case, and unfortunately so, for it is greatly 
to the advantage of the adult deaf to mingle socially with the 
hearing and to make friends among those with whom they live 
and work. This tendency of the deaf to flock together—their 
clannishness, as it is called,—is often advanced as an argument in 
favor of day schools, because the pupils of these are necessarily 
thrown among hearing people out of school hours and their 
connection with the family and the circle in which it moves is 
unbroken; but the fact is that the graduates of day schools are 
quite as prone to seek the company of men and women afflicted 
like themselves as are those of the boarding schools. 

This social segregation of the deaf is in no wise the fault of 
the school. All that it is possible for it to do in the way of restor- 
ing its pupils to society is well done, and that the effort sometimes 
fails of accomplishment is due to circumstances over which it has 
no control. Whether the deaf live at home while receiving their 
education or return there only after graduation, the extent of 
their association with the hearing and the pleasure they take in 
it depends upon the assistance given them by their parents and 
other members of the family. 
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No matter how well educated or how good a command of 
language, speech, and speech-reading a deaf person may have, it 
requires something more of an effort to talk to him than to one 
who can hear. Selfishly or thoughtlessly, the family will too 
often fail to make this effort, so that in the midst of a laughing, 
gossiping group one will see the deaf child or adult sitting in 
gloomy isolation. If he ventures to ask what they are making 
merry over, he will be told, “Oh, nothing. We were just speak- 
ing of so and so.” It has been advanced as an excuse for this 
treatment that the remarks are usually of such a trivial character 
that they will not bear repetition, but they are certainly of as 
much importance to the one person as to the others. A little 
thoughtfulness in reognizing his difficulty, a little care in speak- 
ing, would usually enable him to understand in the first instance, 
and so make repetition unnecessary. If it be objected that to be 
always considering the deaf member of the family is more trouble 
than the others should be expected to put themselves to,it may be 
answered that if their affection and interest in him are so slight 
that they are unwilling to go to this small pains to make him 
happy and contented in his home life, they have no cause to com- 
plain if he withdraws fiom them and seeks the society of those 
with whom he can enjoy himself. 

We have used the masculine pronoun in speaking of this 
suppositional deaf person because there is no common gender 
for this part of speech. But the isolation of the deaf among the 
hearing is a more serious matter with deaf girls and women than 
with boys and men. The latter have abundant opportunities for 
enjoyment outside of their homes, whether or not they associate 
with the deaf, and it is easier for them to take the initiative in 
forming acquaintances. A deaf woman, especially at the un- 
formed and inexperienced age when she leaves school, should 
properly find her social pleasures chiefly in the family and among 
their acquaintances. It is unfortunate that she should ever be 
forced to seek companionship among those who are strangers to 
her natural protectors and advisers. Yet she must have friends 
and society of some kind, and if she cannot find them at home 
she will seek them elsewhere. 

We know of several instances in which parents have fully 
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recognized and performed their duty to their deaf children, and 
the results have been such as to commend their example to 
others. One deaf woman told us that her mother required her to 
accompany her on all her calls and to receive all visitors with her. 
She was never allowed to drop out of the conversation and if 
anything was said that she was not likely to understand, it was 
repeated to her, even to the most insignificant remarks. She was 
not only kept informed, but was drawn out to do her share of 
the talking. As the oldest daughter of the family, she was re- 
quired to live up to her social obligations and others were 
expected to show her the deference due to her position. Shy and 
retiring by nature, and conscious of her deafness, she for a time 
found this the reverse of pleasurable, and would have avoided it 
had she been permitted; but as her speech-reading improved 
and she acquired confidence, she grew to enjoy it. She became a 
cultured, well-bred woman, at ease in any society, and counted 
many warm friends of both sexes among those who could hear. 
Incidentally, the attachment between her and her mother blos- 
somed into something beautiful to behold. 

Another instance we recall is of a deaf young man now 
engaged in business with his father. This parent is a man of 
affairs, with his time so fully occupied that the world would have 
found ready excuse for him had he shifted the responsibility for 
his child’s bringing up altogether upon his school and his teach- 
ers, as so many do. Instead, he made a companion and friend 
of his son, talking with him, not as one doing a penance or dis- 
charging an irksome duty, but with evident pleasure in his 
society. This boy was never permitted to feel that his deafness 
isolated him from the family or general society, or that it need 
make the slightest difference in his career. Although born deaf, 
he passed from the institution into a large school for hearing boys 
where he maintained a high standing, then studied various com- 
mercial branches, went to work under his father, rose to be head 
of a department, went upon the road as a salesman—depending 
in his transactions wholly upon speech and speech-reading—and 
after passing, step by step, through all the grades that would give 
him a complete knowledge and grasp of the business, is now the 
responsible head of a large factory. Can it be doubted that to 
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the attitude of his father and to the treatment he received from 
him and others of the family were chiefly due the ambition, zeal, 
and self-confidence that made him so successful in school and in 
business? This young man has deaf friends, men whose acquain- 
tance he made in school, but he feels no necessity for seeking his 
companions among the deaf as a class. We occasionally meet 
him and his father on the streets, striding along, shoulder to 
shoulder, with an air of comradery that is ideal in the relation 
between parent and son. Has not this father been well repaid 
for the interest he took in his deaf boy? 

The fact that the state does so much more for the deaf child 
than for the hearing is no reason for the parents’ doing less. it 
should rather be an inducement to greater effort, that they may 
reap for the child and themselves the fullest possible benefits 
from the generous provisions made for his education and training. 
However skilful and devoted teachers may be, they cannot take 
the place of those related to their pupils by ties of blood, nor do 
the work that finds its inspiration and power in the natural 
affections. Love is the greatest educator, and it can be expressed 
in no way that will be so much appreciated by, or do so much 
good to, a deaf member of the family, whether child or adult, as 
in the daily courtesy and thoughtfulness that take account of 
his infirmity only to help him forget it. 

S. G. D. 





A VISIT TO CLARKE SCHOOL IN 187s. 


After some searching of newspaper files, we have found a 
letter that, we venture to say, when it was published some thirty- 
one years ago, was not thought by anybody—least of all by its 
author—to be the opening note, the prelude, to a movement that 
can now be denominated only by the use of one word, namely, 
revolution. Thirty-one years ago the Pennsylvania Institution 
was a typical manual school, with none of its pupils taught orally. 
Today ninety-four per cent. of the pupils in the Institution are 
taught by the oral method, leaving the small residium of six per 
cent. receiving instruction through silent means. The letter that 
we refer to, and that we give in full below, was published in the 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of August 10, 1875, and was 
written by A. L. E. Crouter, then a young man and a teacher in 
the Philadelphia school, after he had paid a visit to Clarke School, 
at Northampton. At that time Clarke School was in charge of 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers as Principal, with Miss Caroline A. Yale 
as her assistant. The school was but nine years old, with meth- 
ods in use that, though born of inexperience, were already 
developed and perfected to the doing of work that was simply 
astonishing to a teacher trained and experienced in the use of 
another method. 

Shortly after the appearance of the communication in the 
Evening Bulletin, a special meeting of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion, of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
was called, at which Mr. Crouter was invited to be present and to 
give his views in detail upon the work which he had witnessed 
at Clarke School. After full consideration of the whole matter, 
and upon recommendation of the Committee, steps were taken at 
the opening of school in September by the Board to perfect and 
extend the methods of teaching articulation that had been in use 
in the school for some time, and which were continued until a 
separate branch for oral instruction was established in 1881. 
From these early steps, taken thirty-one years ago, may be traced 
the great changes that have taken place in the Pennsylvania 
Institution, resulting in a complete revolution in its methods 
and making it what it is today, the largest oral school for the 
instruction of the deaf in existence; moreover, it will be noted 
the important part taken and the large influence exerted in bring- 
ing to pass the great changes made, even while he was yet a 
teacher using manual methods of instruction in his own school- 
room, by the present Superintendent of the school, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter. The letter containing so much of history, and pre- 
liminary to so much more, follows: 

F. W. B. 
Philadelphia, August 9, 1875. 
To Tue Epiror or THE BULLETIN: 

It is very encouraging to those engaged in the laborious 
Process of instructing that large and rapidly increasing class of 
unfortunates, the deaf and dumb, to find the subject receiving the 
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thoughtful consideration of many of the leading journals of the 
country. Several articles and letters have recently appeared in 
the New York papers, and quite recently the Public Ledger and 
Evening Bulletin, of this city, have evinced a very warm interest 
in the different systems of instruction pursued in the institu- 
tions in this country and in Europe. 

A recent visit to the Clarke Institution, in Northampton, 
Mass., enables me to confirm in part, if not fully, the very oppor- 
tune article entitled “Speech for Deaf Mutes,” which appeared in 
your issue of last Friday evening. I went there considerably 
prejudiced by several years’ experience in the sign system, but 
animated by the laudable desire to examine honestly and fairly 
into the merits of the system of instruction pursued in that school, 
and came away fully convinced of the superior advantages which 
their system of teaching articulation and lip-reading possesses 
over the German or any other method with which I am ac- 
quainted. It is known as the “Bell System of Visible Speech,” 
and was invented by a Scotch gentleman of that name, and 
introduced into this country by his son, A. Graham Bell, now of 
Boston. It owes its superiority to an ingenious system of visible 
speech symbols, which enable the learner to control his vocal 
organs so effectually as to give precise utterance to any or all 
sounds in the English or any other language, civilized or bar- 
barous. Indeed, I was informed that it is impossible for the 
human voice to utter a sound which cannct be at once perfectly 
reproduced by persons who understand the value and force of 
these symbols. 

This system, in the hands of the very able instructors whom 
it was my good fortune to meet at Northampton, is undoubtedly 
accomplishing a very great result—it gives speech to the speech- 
less. The school, a model one in my opinion, comprises some 
sixty pupils, mostly semi-mute, ranging between the years of ten 
and twenty, with eight teachers and two or three monitors, all 
under the admirable and energetic control of its indefatigable 
principal, Miss Harriet Bb. Rogers. You will readily perceive 
from the relative numbers of teachers and pupils that the classes 
must necessarily be very small, varying from six to ten each. 
This is a very decided advantage which the larger institutions do 
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not enjoy, since it enables the instructors to give to the pupils 
that individual attention so essential to the highest degree of 
success. Individual instruction, not collective, is alwavs the more 
effective. The minds of children vary so much in their powers of 
reception and development they cannot be uniformly moulded 
without endangering their vitality, and making them mere 
mental machines. Through the kindness of the principal I was 
permitted to visit all the classes, and was thus enabled to trace 
the results of Mr. Bell’s system from the beginning to the end of 
the course, which very wisely is extended through a period of 
ten years. I was surprised and delighted. 

The younger pupils were being trained in vocal exercises, in 
the vowel sounds, in the proper pronunciation of single words 
and in reading simple sentences and short stories, all of which 
was very interesting. At the teacher’s suggestion I gave them 
several difficult words to articulate—words which the teacher 
assured me they had never, to her knowledge, spoken before— 
and to my surprise, on their being written out in their appropriate 
symbols, these pupils, with only one or two years’ instruction, at 
once clearly and distinctly articulated them. I found the same 
evidences of improvement in the intermediate classses, but it was 
reserved for one of the higher classes to convince me fully of the 
entire success of this peculiar system. It was a class in natural 
philosophy, under the care of Miss Caroline A. Yale, the Vice- 
Principal, and the subject of the recitation and lecture was heat, 
sensible and latent. No signs were made; the voice and its organs 
of utterance were the only means of communication between 
these deaf children and their teacher. The latter stood before the 
pupils at such a distance and in such a manner as to enable all 
clearly to read her lips, and then, in a quiet, deliberate way, pro- 
ceeded to explain the principles and laws of heat,asking questions 
and receiving answers which showed a very clear comprehension 
on the part of the pupils of every thing that was said to them upon 
the subject of their recitation. I was surprised. Here was a 
lady addressing a number of children who were entirely deaf, 
upon a very abstruse subject, precisely as she would have done 
had they been possessed of their hearing, and they in turn exhibit- 
ing a high degree of interest and understanding of what was 
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said to them. I addressed a few words to them myself, and, 
although not a very clear articulator, they readily understood 
every word I said, as was clearly proven by their repeating the 
substance of my remarks when I was done. Classes in history, 
geography, geometry, algebra, English literature, etc., were 
examined with equal satisfaction. All exhibited marked pro- 
ficiency, and certainly reflected great credit upon their instruc- 
tors, proving beyond a doubt the efficiency of the system under 
which they are taught. 

Nor is the Northampton the only institution in which artic- 
ulation and lip-reading are taught, though it may be said to be 
almost the only one, which, entirely discarding signs, makes 
speech and speech-reading the only means for instructing its 
pupils. In Hartford particular attention is paid to this subject. 
The principal, in his last report, says: “After a trial of three years, 
we are confirmed in the opinion stated in our last report as to the 
great value of visible speech (Mr. Bell’s system) wherever artic- 
ulation is taught to deaf mutes.” So, too, in the New York, 
Illinois and Ohio institutions, and no doubt the directors of our 
Philadelphia institution, which has always stood among the fore- 
most of its class, will, on the reopening of the school in the large, 
handsome buildings now rapidly approaching completion, intro- 
duce the very best system of teaching articulation and lip- 
reading, and labor for its success with that zealous attention 
that has hitherto characterized all their efforts toward the enlight- 
ment and happiness of the large class of unfortunates entrusted 
to their care. 

Hoping that this letter nay not prove entirely fruitless in 
calling still greater attention to the subject of “Speech for Deaf 
Mutes,” and that you will persevere in the humane effort of 
arousing the public to a just appreciation of the importance of 
affording every facility for the thorough education of the deaf- 
mute children of our State, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. C. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM INDIA. 


The following extract from a private letter received from Mr. 
Pranshankar Lallubhai Desai, an active member of the Associa- 
tion residing in Bombay, India, will, we feel sure, interest our 
readers as showing the noble efforts a father is putting forth to 
educate his own deaf son, together with one or two other deaf 
children that have been brought to him for instruction: 

“My deaf son has made a fair progress in the art of speaking 
in one year. He can now freely speak Gujerate equivalents for 
Give water, (Pavi apo); Give milk, (Dewha apo); Give rice, (Bhat 
apo); Give bread, (Rotli apo), whenever he requires the articles. 

“T have prepared a reading book for him containing small 
sentences involving names of articles of daily use. He reads the 
book almost daily. With respect to the practice in lip-reading 
he is made to write to dictation detached and connected small 
sentences containing verbs representing ordinary actions done by 
him. It is difficult to explain to him, or rather to make him grasp, 
certain actions. He is not able to distinguish yet between the 
Gujerate sounds ch, chh; 7, jh; sh, s. Can you or any of your 
experienced friends suggest to me any device of making my child 
perceive the difference clearly? [If Mr. Desai would write the 
sounds in Visible Speech symbols and send them, it is possible 
the assistance that he wishes could be given. ] 

“You will be interested to learn that I have two other boys 
to teach speech by the process of lip-reading. One of them of 
some standing with me is partially deaf and studies for the matric- 
ulation examination of our University. The other is totally deaf 
and came to me only three days back. My partial success in the 
case of my child has drawn these infirm ones to me.” 





STATISTICS OF THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The following table of statistics was presented as a part of 
the Annual Report of the General Secretary made to the Board of 
Directors at their recent annual meeting in January. The figures 
Show the number of persons using the Teachers’ Bureau con- 
ducted by the Association during the five years that it has been 
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in operation, they being classified as teachers, principals, and 
parents: 











TEACHERS. PRINCIPALS. "PARENTS. TOTAL, 
eer rretre. OP vscsnaes os eee viens —— os 
eet ee Saceed re ee ee re 98 
PE iierivenvwe Dtceacvewads 19. es Dissadaks o. 808 
| eee —— = were eee ere 108 
WOE, xs cnsnn aed Pnkakcwnnens eer ree eee Terre 113 

Total 373 100 31 505 





REDUCED RATES TO THE SUMMER MEETING. 

Dr. W. N. Burt of the local Committee of arrangements 
for the Summer Meeting, at Edgewood Park, has received notice 
from the Commissioner of the Central Passenger Association, 
Chicago, that the rate of a fare and a third, on the certificate 
plan, from all points in the Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory, in which Pittsburg is situated, has been granted, and that 
he will request concurrence of other Associations interested. The 
Commissioner further states that a charge of 25 cents will be 
made at the meeting for each certificate viséed by the Passen- 
ger Association agent who will be at the meeting place on July 2, 
when all certificates are to be placed in his hands. 

Since the above was put in type information has been 
received from the Trunk Line Passenger Association and the 
Southeastern Passenger Association stating that they had 
granted the one and one-third rate, on the certificate plan, to 
persons attending the meeting. The territory that these three 
Passenger Associations cover extends from the Hudson River 
west to Chicago, Keokuk, and St. Louis, and south to the Gulf. 
The Southwestern Passenger Association, covering the southern 
half of Missouri and Arkansas and Texas, and the New England 
Passenger Association, have not yet granted the reduced rate. 
The Western Passenger Association, covering the territory west 
of Chicago, Keokuk, and St. Louis to Colorado points, have 
intimated that the reduced rate would be granted, so it may be 
expected by our members in that territory. 
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It should be understood by all contemplating attending the 
meeting that through one-way full-fare tickets should be pur- 
chased to Pittsburg; and that, upon purchasing such tickets, in 
each instance, a Certificate should be secured from the ticket agent 
of the station to which the purchaser expects to return, this Certi- 
ficate to be brought to the Meeting and held until called for. The 
Certificate, properly vised at the Meeting, is what entitles the 
holder to the one-third return rate, and nothing else will secure it. 
It is advised, to make sure that station agents shall have Certi- 
ficates ready, that they be given previous notice of calls to be 
made for them. F. W. B. 





THE PROGRAMME OF THE SUMMER MEETING. 

The programme Committee of the Board held a meeting at 
Northampton on March 14, and a full programme was outlined. 
Since then much work has been done and there is every prospect 
of most interesting and profitable papers, lectures, and exercises 
during the seven days of the Meeting. Word comes from Pitts- 
burg that the afternoons and evenings reserved for sight-seeing 
and sociable enjoyment will be well occupied by the Local 


Committee. F. W. B. 





On account of the Summer Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be held 
at Edgewood Park during the coming summer, Mrs. Sarah 
Jordan Monro has decided to omit the session of her summer 
class for the study of speech and voice-training. She will hold the 
third session of her class in the summer of 1907. 





WanTED.—A position as teacher of carpentry and Sloyd by 
an experienced and successful instructor in schools for the deaf 
and the hearing. Address inquiries to the editor of the REv1IEw. 





Tongue manipulators, of gutta-percha, for use by articulation 
teachers, for sale; price, 35 cents each, or three for one dollar. 
Address, F. W. Booth, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Lida O’Harra Mansur died at Grant Hospital, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Wednesday morning, February 7. The news of 
her death was most unexpected as her illness was of short dura- 
tion and was thought by her associates not to be serious. Mrs. 
Mansur was born on a farm a few miles from Columbus. She 
received her early education in the public schools of the city, 
later attending a young ladies’ seminary, from which she gradu- 
ated. She then taught several terms in the country schools about 
her home. By taking a course in a business college she fitted 
herself to become a bookkeeper, and in 1881 she came to the 
Columbus School for the Deaf, taking a position as clerk in the 
Steward’s office. “In 1884 she became a teacher in the Articula- 
tion Department. Keen-minded and ambitious, she took every 
opportunity to qualify herself for her work by attending summer 
schools in the east. In 1898 she was promoted as supervisor of 
speech. This position she filled with ability and success, working 
hard and faithfully and securing excellent results.” The funeral 
took place from the residence of ex-Superintendent Amasa Pratt 
and was attended by the teachers of the school who had been 
her associates for so many years. 


Don Trinidad Garcia, Director of the School for the Deaf, 
Mexico City, died on February 18, 1906, of pneumonia, at the age 
of 75 years. He is spoken of as a distinguished statesman and 
patriot, a personal friend and confidential adviser of President 
Diaz, and, at different times before assuming charge of the school 
for the deaf, as having held high positions in the government. 
An extended biographical sketch is reserved for a future number 
of the REvIEw. 





CALL FOR THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 
The Seventh Summer Meeting (Sixteenth Annual Meeting) 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be held from June 27 to July 3 inclusive, at the 
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Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Edgewood Park, Penn. Edgewood Park isa suburb of Pittsburg, 
within a few minutes’ ride by the Pennsylvania railroad or by 
trolley. 

A full programme, now in preparation and to be published 
later, will be presented during the several days of the meeting. 

The Western Pennsylvania Institution building is a beautiful 
and commodious structure, recently erected, and ample and com- 
fortable accommodatiors are assured to all who may attend the 
meeting. A charge of one dollar per day will be made on account 
of entertainment for those boarding in the building. A pro- 
portionate charge will be made to those taking single meals if 
boarding outside the institution building. 

It is hoped that the usual arrangement may be effected for 
the transportation of members on the “certificate plan,” whereby 
a rate, of a full fare to Pittsburg and one-third fare for the return 
trip may be had. [This arrangement has been effected. ] 

It is expected that all persons attending the meeting and 
participating in its proceedings or enjoying its privileges, will 
enroll themselves as Active Members of the Association. Elec- 
tion to Active Membership involves the payment of the annual 
dues fee of $2, and all persons interested in the education of the 
Deaf are eligible as members. 

Local arrangements at Edgewood Park are in charge of a 
Local Committee consisting of Mr. John B. Jackson, President 
of the Board of Directors, and Dr. Wm. N. Burt, Superintendent 
of the Institution. It is of importance that all contemplating 
attending the Meeting make application for accommodations to 
Dr. Burt at an early date. Arrangements may be made with Dr. 
Burt for the entertainment of pupils whose presence at the Meet- 
ing may be desired for class or illustrative purposes. 

All persons wishing to present papers or subjects for discus- 
sion should communicate with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Programme, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
before May 15, when it is expected the programme will be made 
up. It is proposed that the programme shall be so arranged as to 
leave the afternoons at the disposition of the Local Committee 
who will provide recreation and entertainment for the members 
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in the form of excursions to points of interest and visits to some 
of the great manufactories which abound in and about Pittsburg. 

At the business meeting of the Association there will be 
elected five Directors to serve three years in place of the retiring 
Directors whose terms expire in 1906, viz., Alexander Graham 
Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Mary Mc- 
Cowen, and J. W. Blattner. Attention of members who wish to 
make nominations for Directors is called to Article V, Section 2, 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: ‘Nominations for 
the office of Director shall be made in writing, and placed in the 
hands of both the President and the Secretary, at least one month 
prior to the date of election, and no person not so nominated 
shall be eligible to the office of Director.” 

The hope is entertained that all members of the Association, 
and all friends interested in the education and elevation of the 
Deaf, may make it a point to attend this Summer Meeting of the 
Association, which promises to be one of unusual interest. 

(Signed), A. L. E. CRouTeEr, 
President of the Association, 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Rechester, N. Y. 





